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Youll lke 


O! a week... 
™ how much security will it buy @ 


Tt is astonishing in how mamy ways a small regular savimg can provide funds for 
you 7nd your family to meet urgent fmancial needs as they anise. Even 10/- a 
week can be turned ‘to good accownt aad a larger sawing will secure larger benefits. 
For example 


VOU LIVE the Ganaéa Lite can @ YOU DO NOT LIVE 
@ Guarantee a Life Pension or The Canada Life can 
a lump sum (or both) at age 56, @ Guarantee an income for your 
80 or 65 family. 
@ Help you to buy a ‘house or @ Provide funds to clear a 
seize a business opportunity. mortgage. 
@ Provide for your child’s @ Provide funds to give your 
education. child a start in life. 


Arrangements cam be made for premiums to be paid by reduction from salary if desired 


The sooner you start the beticr. To learn what a saving of W!-, £1 @ weck or more cam 
do for you, fill in the coupon and veburn at to us. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Est.1847. Incorporated im Canada 
as a Limited Liability Company 
9-11 GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN 


Cork Office 
Hibernian Chambers, Cork. 
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When lite 


seems 


Mo>t busy men, at some 

time or other, experience 
the physical or nervous fatigue 
which comes when the stress of 
extra work and worry finds the 
body unprepared. A_ food 
supplement, which supplies 
extra nourishment of the right 
kind, will help to tone up the 
body to meet the strain. 


Many men make it a rule to 
drink a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ at 
mid-morning and at bedtime. 
This delicious food beverage— 
repared from Nature’s best 
oods—provides concentrated 
nourishment, including vitamins, 
in an easily digestible form. 


* Ovaltine ’ helps to improve the 
daily dietary in the nourishment 
required to maintain the neces- 
sary reserves of ne: vous and 
bodily energy. As a bedtime 
beverage it assists in promoting 
the conditions favourable to 
natural, fortifying sleep. 


Drink delicious 


OvVALTINE 


In two sizes; 3lb. 1/8; 2/9 


Difficult 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


P.907A. 


OVALTINE These delicious new biscuits are delightfully crisp and dainty 


—with a really distinctive flavour. Made from the finest 
BISCUITS ingredients, they come to you in sealed airtight cartons to 
In 4 lb. airtight retain their oven-freshness. *‘ Ovaltine’’ Biscuits are ideal for 


cartons 2/- all occasions. 
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IFTY years ago, and more, the 
F people of Ireland lived unaided 

by State benefits or “ social ser- 
vices” of any kind, and we of the 
modern régime may wonder how they 
got along without them. 

Th ot along bravely, if I may 
so oxi it. The Moorlanders along 
the Donegal-Fermanagh border were 
a typical rural community of the 
period, and like hundreds of others 
all over the country, they had a kind 
of social service scheme of their own 
that in some aspects achieved far 
more than any modern planner would 
dare to propose. 

Its operation provides an interest- 
ing picture. To call it a scheme isn’t 
quite the thing. Perhaps the word 
“ system ” might be better although 
there was no system about it—no 
organising, no plan, no blue prints. 


Social security without State aid 


Good Neighbours Need No Forms 


j. D. ENNIS 


Condensed from Fr. Mathew Record 


It just sprang from the hearts of the 
people. It was part of their daily life, 
like driving the cows home in the 
evening to be milked. 

For all its spontaneity, it was the 
most perfect social service I have ever 
encountered, and it is part of my job 
to know a little about the planned 
ones that have been coming along in 
later years, 

The handiest way to describe it is 
to adopt the jargon of the planners. 
It had old age and sick benefits, it 
had mortality benefits, it took care of 
the widow and the orphan. And it 
didn’t cost a penny on the rates, For, 
neither the Government of the time 
nor the local authorities knew any- 
thing about it. 

How it worked shows that in those 
days the people themselves had 
solutions for some of the social prob- 
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lems that have so far resisted the best 
efforts of the modern welfare State. 
Or, instead of saying they had solu- 
tions, I ought to say they didn’t 
allow the “ problems” to arise. 


Take for example the case of the 
aged, who in our time, although 
they have the pension, present im 
many cases a continuing social prob- 
lem because they live alone and lack 
affection, company and care. 

The old people of the Moorlands 
had no pension, but they lacked 
neither sustenance, affection nor 
human companionship. When the 
days of toil were over, they simply 
retired to the chimney corner with 
the Rosary beads, and there they 
remained, the centre of family love 
and care, with the grandchildren 
around them, until the Final 
Summons came. 

No later than last summer I saw 2 
surviving example of this old custom, 
when I paid a nostalgic visit to the 
Moorlands. The last time I saw 
Sinéad, nigh fifteen years ago, she 
was a neat, hardy, busy little mother. 
This time, she was a grandmother, 
with a daughter-in-law in the house, 
and Sinéad had retired to the corner, 
the beads on a nail near her hand. 

She had the usual diplomatic 
“ complaint ” appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances, In the old days it would 
have been “the pains” that had 
bested her, but Sinéad was a modern 
grandmother, so she had blood- 
pressure, although if the truth were 
known, my own pressure is higher 
than hers. But, like “ the pains ” long 
ago, the “blood-pressure” gives 
Sinéad the necessary excuse for dis- 
entangling herself from her daughter- 
in-law’s running of the house, and 


harmony prevails in that house just 
as it did in the old homes of long ago 
in similar domestic circumstances. 

The old people were not the only 
social “problem” that the Moor- 
landers had to contend with when I 
was a gossoon. There were, of course, 
the sick to be attended to as well, in 
a period when there was little hospi- 
talisation, no dispensaries, no district 
nurses. 


WHEN illness visited a family the 

neighbours stood by and did the 
nursing themselves. There was no 
compulsion at all. The neighbours 
and friends came along spontaneously 
to do what was necessary. In some 
cases seven or eight might be 
gathered around the kitchen fire all 
night, going up and down to the sick 
room, ministering, while the family 
slept. In cases of long illnesses they 
formed themselves automatically into 
a rota, going two by two at night, 
maybe for years, for there were many 
cases where suffering was “ chronic ” 
on the Moorlands before the end 
came. 

When death did come on the 
Moorlands it brought gricf/But no 
terror. The widow might grieve for 
her lost husband, but she had not the 
added pain of worrying about to- 
morrow. The neighbouring men saw 
to it that her crops were sowed and 
harvested and her caggle tended until 
her own sons were able to do it for 
themselves. Without government aid 
or grant, she had that security. 


‘Tae word “ destitution ” had not the 

Same meaning on the Moorlands 
as we attach to it. There, it meant 
somebody who had no one belonging 
to them, people destitute of kith and 
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kin. They regarded such souls as 
their very special charge, and a sort 
of esprit de corps existed in relation 
to the care of them. They often told 
me of one Biddy Ailse, who lived 
before my time. Her home was a 
single-roomed, mud-wall hut, where 
she lived quite alone. 

Only on one morning of her life 
did she know hunger, when she was 
discovered by an aunt of my own, 
weeping by the hearth. 

“Ah dear,” she said, “I never had 
‘Lanty’ on the flure with me before.” 
“Lanty” was her name for hunger. 
But “ Lanty’s ” visit was a short one, 
for my aunt (then a young girl) made 
some of her sprigging money spin on 
a one-woman organised temporary 
relief scheme. 


JN the same spirit they took care of 

the people of the road, the restless 
nomads who always slept by the 
kitchen hearth for a night, and then 
went their way, returning year by 


kith and kin, for the rule was large 
families. But even they had no fear 
of the pauper’s funeral; in such cases, 
the men of the countryside fell to and 
fashioned a coffin with their own 
hands. It might be crude, but it 
hadn’t the awful “ coldness” of the 
drab, cloth-covered workhouse coffins 
I remember as a child. After all, it 
was made by the kindly hands of the 


lone one’s neighbours, for on the 
Moorlands all were neighbours in 
the best sense, and one man hadn’t 
much more of this world’s goods 
than another. 

To go to the Moorlands in those 
days from no further away than the 
nearby county town was to enter a 
different civilisation. It was like 
becoming a member of a big family 
where there was warmth and safety; 
where there was no fretting about 
tomorrow, no apprehension, no 
“edge” on life. 

I believe now that this effect was 
the direct result, firstly of the 
peopie’s faith, and secondly of the 
social framework the charity of their 
hearts had fashioned. 

They lived within that framework 
from day to day as a matter of course, 
without ever adverting to it as an 


‘entity outside themselves. 


Their contentment and happy way 
of life began to end a few years after 
the five shillings a week old age pen- 
sion first made its appearance among 
them, about 1908. From then on- 
wards the old ways vanished gradu- 
ally, and in the years that followed, 
as State benefits increased and 
expanded, the people of the Moor- 
lands changed, too. 


‘Toray, if you visited that spot you 

would find a community of expert 
form-fillers and special pleaders who 
are adepts at extracting from the 
State every conceivable pension, 
allowance, relicf and dole. 


M®vY rivals will show you the way once your bike has 
been punctured. 
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There were few people among the : 
Moorlanders altogether destitute of a 
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A Six-County Protestant hits 


out 


J. A. SNOWDEN 


VER since I reached the age of 
E thincing for myself I have been 

nationally conscious and con- 
vinced of the logic of Irish unity. I 
cherish the old republican ideal of an 
Ireland composed of Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Dissenter, each upholding 
the other’s right to equal treatment 
before the law in a common and 
undivided motherland. 

Whenever I’m in Belfast, which is 
not so often these days, I pass an old 
chapel which is tucked away in a 
narrow street not fifty yards from 
the roar of the city traffic, and I 
always make a point of focussing my 
eyes on the inscription over the door 
and more particularly on the date of 
that inscription—1783. 

For that date marked an epoch in 
Irish history: old St. Mary’s was the 
first Catholic Church in the town, 
founded through the generosity of 
local Presbyterians who formed a 
guard of honour on the day it was 
opened. It stands today as it did then, 
a symbol of a spirit that is dead, but 
not forgotten. 


So, when I read of instances of dis- 

crimination and gerrymandering 
in the North today, not to mention 
the dreary recitals couched in the 
Imperialist clichés of Unionist poli- 
ticians, I reflect how sadly we have 


LTHOUGH there was a large 

plantation of English and 
Scots in Ulster in the 17th 
century, there survives among 
Northern Protestants a surpris- 
ingly high proportion of Irish 
surnames. Next time you are in 
Belfast take a look at the names 
over the shops, particularly 
around Shankhill. You'll find 
as many names of:Gaelic origin 
as you would in any street in 
Dublin or Cork. 


departed from the ideals of 180 years 
ago. 

But what is more tragic is the fact 
that not all these efforts at sundering 
our common country come from the 
bigots in the North. The Republic, 
too, has its share of men who, per- 
haps unconsciously, serve to perpetu- 
ate the division of Ireland. Rev. 
Dr. Phelim O’Brien considered it 
improper that an Irish trade union 
should have as a leading official “a 
non-Catholic from the North ”. 

I’m not suggesting that the reve- 
rend gentleman set himself up to 
oppose any Protestant participation 
in the running of affairs in this 
country, but I was alarmed at the 
implication that Ireland is composed 
of 26 counties and was destined to 
remain so, 


Condensed from The Irish Press 
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JNDEED, this attitude is fast becoming 
a habit in the South, often insult- 
ing occasionally amusing. 
- Recently I found myself in the com- 
pany of a few Dubliners who, on dis- 
covering that I was a Northerner, 
launched out on a eulogy of every- 
thing English with the best of inten- 
tions no doubt, but in the mistaken 
hope that I would be gratified. 

And there are still many south of 
the Border who fall for the old fal- 
lacy that Partition exists because the 
North-East corner of Ireland is a 
little piece of Old England. 

I remember as a boy in Belfast, 
when religious intolerance was in 
full swing in the thirties, we used to 
have our own little Wars of Religion 
before some of us reached the age of 
discretion and sense. For a short 
time, in our childish fancy, we really 
believed that all little Catholics or 
“ Micks ”, as we dubbed them, were 
possessed of the Devil, but one thing 
we never doubted was the fact that 
we were all Irish and we probably 
thought ourselves a little more Irish 
than the other side. 


] 4M not pretending that I carry an 

easy solution of Partition in my 
pocket. It will take perhaps many 
years of hard and patient thinking 
before any definite progress is made 
in this direction—and I speak with 
first-hand knowledge of the North 
and its people. 

But I am firmly convinced that a 
more constructive and realistic atti- 
tude on the part of the Irish in the 
Twenty-Six Counties will hasten the 
day when Ireland will achieve com- 
plete national sovereignty. 


II 


First, it is a human problem 
involving ultimately a direct approach 
to the Protestants of the Six Counties. 
No amount of resolutions or lobbying 
in Washington, London or anywhere 
else will end Partition, nor will the 
adolescent advocates of force* meet 
with much success. 


OR is it any use preaching to the 

converted—the Nationalists of the 
North. I’m not denying that they 
need the moral and even financial 
support of the South, and I’d go so 
far as to suggest that this is one of 
the most constructive methods of 
ending Partition. But it isn’t the only 
way, and of itself it brings us no 
nearer a solution: you still have the 
problem of the recalcitrant two- 
thirds. 

Recently there have been some 
encouraging signs in the form of 
North-South co-operation in hydro- 
electricity and transport. Here indeed 
was a valuable piece of constructive 
propaganda on the necessity for an 
ail-Ireland economic policy and I’ve 
no doubt it registered with many 
thinking Northerners, 

Attempts have been made, too, I 
see, to raise the living standards in 
the Republic. Great strides can now 
be made in this direction which will 
prove to Northern Protestants that 
not only would a united Ireland be a 
tolerant, liberal-minded country in 
which to live, but economically and 
socially second to none. The Irish 
flag could then be a real symbol 
of North-South unity and in place 
of the yellow apology we could un- 
ashamedly fly the Orange with the 
Green. 


SCANDAL is like an egg: when it is hatched it has wings. 
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It is not a matter of chance or luck 


PART from the spiritual and bio- | 


logical aspects, marriage to be 
a success needs an emotional 
consummation. 

That #s not a matter of chance or 
fuck. It requires education, aware- 
mess, and purposeful effort. To 
achieve it, the husband and wife 
must be emotionally mature. 

Before young couples are married, 
they see only the best side of each 
other, because that is all they are in- 
terested in seeing or showing. If any 
weakness is evident, they gloss over 
i, thinking that time, love and mar- 
riage itself will eliminate bothersome 
characteristics. 

young man finds himself 
slightly annoyed by his sweet- 
heart’s little habits of never being 
quite on time for dates or appoint- 
mems, but he doesn’t think twice 
about it because he is sure that, once 
they are married, she will become 
more responsible. 

The girl is a bit irritated because 
he is forgetful of special events like 
birthdays, but she is positive that, 
once they are married, she can make 
him understand how she feels about 
birthdays, so he'll remember. 

The young couple get married, and 
as day by day they really get to 
know one another, they learn not 
only that the little weaknesses re- 
main, but that each has larger ones. 
With cach disoevery, a littk more of 
the bloom rubs off their marriage. 

Areuments start. Finally one morn- 
ing, they lo@k at each other across 


] JHE mature husband and wife 

depend on each other to 
complement and offset their 
weaknesses, and they assume the 
responsibility for doing the same 
for the marriage partner. So it 
can truly be said that the degree 
of tnterdependence in a marriage 
| wmdicates the happiness of that 
marriage. It is the emotional 
basis for marriage. 


the breakfast table, disillusioned, 
stripped of courtship’s glamour, and 
each inwardly concludes that, if this 
is what married life means, they had 
better resign themselves to it and 
start tolerating each other. 

It is at this point that society says 
they have become a normal married 
couple. It is at this point that 
society’s predictions about what hap- 
pens “after the honeymoon’s over” 
come true. The honeymoon is over 
for them. 

The honeymoon, however, does not 
have to end. If a marriage is 
emotionally consummated, it lasts a 
lifetime, becoming richer, deeper, 
and happier with every day of its 
existence. The marriage relationship 
is the only relationship where two 
people accept each other just as they 
find themselves, weaknesses and all, 
without trying to change each other. 

Every human being has a deep 
need to be completely accepted with 
all his‘ or her characteristics, no 
tmatter what they may be. Marriage 
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SUCCESS IN 
can fulfil this need because the two 


people share the thorough knowledge 
of each other that is necessary for 
acceptance. This is the emotional 
consummation ef marriage. 


THE act of accepting and being 

accepted by the marriage parmer 
is the magic key that opens the door 
to our own self-acceptance. If we 
know we can be ourselves, with no 
fear of criticism or rejection, we need 
net hide from ourselves. We can let 
dewn the guards, relax, and feel free 
to be the person we really are. Look- 
ing at ourselves holds no terrors for 
us because admitting our weaknesses 
is no longer a threat to our inner 
security. 

Husbands nag wives for being lazy, 
extravagant, talking too much, over- 
sensitive, careless of appearance, 
thoughtless, petty, jealous, untidy, 
and for nagging. Wives nag husbands 
for being lazy, stingy, unduly reti- 
cent, insensitive, careless of appear- 
ance, thoughtless, petty, jealous, un- 
tidy, and for nagging. Nagging never 
does any good. 

At this point, the outraged husband 
may say: “ Well, what am FI sup- 
posed to do when my wife talks too 
much? Am I supposed to like it? 
Am I supposed to stop being irri- 
tated by it?” 


E answer is simple. Yes, he is 

supposed to stop being irritated 
by it. If he accepts his wife’s weak- 
ness, he doesn’t have to grate inside 
each time she shows it. If he accepts 
his wife’s weakness, it no longer 
becomes a problem in their marriage. 


‘FHE straight and narrow road would be wider if more 


people used m all the ume. 
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Nagging and criticism won't 
change her. The desire to change will 
come only from within herself, and 
she will not have the necessary emo- 
tional energy to change until she is 
freed from defending herself against 
her husband’s criticism. 

The wife, too, may find the idea 
of acceptance incomprehensible. “ Do 
you mean I’m supposed to like it 
when my husband drinks te excess?” 
It isn’t a question of liking or dislik- 
ing it. The emotionally mature 
woman accepts her husband’s drink- 
ing. 

She knows that her nagging will 
not stop his drinking, but will prob- 
ably cause him to drink more. She 
maturely accepts his weakness, and 
together they may be able to find the 
solution to the problem from which 
he trices to escape through drink. 

Mutual acceptance of weaknesses 
gives strength to each marriage 
partner as well as support to their 
union. 


‘Two people emotionally consummate 
their marriage when they accept 
each other and themselves, without. 
trying to change each other, without 
trying to make each other over. They 
can fulfil each other’s deepest emo- 
tional needs because they are not 
afraid to express those needs. 
They know that within their mar- 
riage they can be completely them- 
selves, without fear, without tension, 
without defences. Together, they have 
a bulwark against life’s battering rams 
and atomic bombs. Together, they 
can take life by the horns, live it 
fully, and not be thrown by it. 
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A Glove Meant 


OWADAYS THE SMART WOMAN 

always wears gloves, but up to 
800 years ago she was forbidden to 
use them. Before the 12th century 
gloves were restricted to the clergy. 
Officiating priests wore white gloves 
throughout services as an indication 
of purity. 

Then permission was at last 
granted to royalty to wear gloves in 
church. And by the middle of the 
17th century it was considered 
irreverent for anyone to be seen in 
church without them. 

About this time gloves assumed a 
greater importance than rings. The 
swain would offer a glove to his be- 
loved. If she responded by present- 
ing him with one of her gloves, it 
indicated that she accepted his 
marriage proposal. 

Parental consent was sought by the 
suitor offering his other glove to his 
intended father-in-law, signifying 
that he could, single-handed, keep 
the girl in a manner to which she was 
accustomed. 


ETTER, IN FACT, NOT TO KISS TILL 

the marriage; the best etiquette 
would be to reserve all the kissing 
for the honeymoon. 

—“Advice to Young Ladies” in 
the London Fournal, 1855. 


Wedding Bells 


E had his nose in the news- 
paper and the wife was 
feeling unusually neglected. 
“You never speak to me 
as affectionately as you used 
to, William,” she complained. 
“ Have you stopped loving me?” 
“There you go _ again!” 
growled William. “ Stopped lov- 
ing you! Listen, woman, I adore 
you, I worship you, I love you 
more than life itself. Now be 
quiet and let me read my 


paper.” 


OTECT YOUR MARRIAGE FROM AN 

overdose of sentiment and sensi- 
tivity. Marriage is a partnership. 

Safeguard your marriage from the 
cancer of hidden resentment. 

Women appear to need emotional 
security much more than men. That 
is why a wife so often says, “ You 
don’t love me any more” when she 
feels her husband has wronged or 
slighted her. 

The tendency to run home to 
Mamma for comfort and the threat 
to leave her man flat at the first im- 
pact of hurt are examples of childish 
behaviour. 

—Louis E. Biscu, M.D. 


EVER forget to assure a woman that she is unlike any 
other woman in the world, which she will believe, after 
which you may proceed to deal with her as with any other 
woman in the world. 


—D. B. WynpHAM LEwIs. 


BACHELOR. may know all there is to know about women, 


but he won’t get the truth about himself until he is 


married. 


MaAQ®Y a girl who seems to be just throwing herself at a 
man is actually taking very careful aim. 
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G. B. Howden links North and South 


Rails Across the Border 


N the first chairman of the Great’ 


Northern Railway Board, we have 

a man who crosses the Boyne on 
his iron horse as casually as he 
crosses O’Connell Street or Royal 
Avenue. Twice or thrice a week for 
many years he has breakfasted in one 
capital, dined in another, possibly 
lunched as his train climbed through 
the Mournes. 

He has bridged the Boyne with 
the apparent ease of a Caesar. With- 
out even interrupting the service on 
the old iron viaduct, which was being 
replaced, he provided a modern steel 
railway bridge with interlaced tracks. 


Fianna Fail Administration approved 
his election to first chairmanship of 
the G.N.R. Board. 


1s all-Irelander is a Neapolitan 

by birth. His engineering father 
was practising in Naples at the time; 
he himself lived there until he was 
fourteen, and, even now, he can re- 
call, albeit with a Scottish blas, 
some of the Italian of his boyhood. 
Back in Scotland he joined the 
L.N.E.R., becoming assistant en- 
gineer for the whole Scottish area. 

In 1929, he came to Ireland as 
chief (civil) engineer of the G.N.R. 


4 


The feat typifies, in a way, the 
capacity of this cheerful, unspec- 
tacular engineer-administrator for 
maintaining useful communications 
between North and South. 

The Northern Ireland Government 
trusts him to the extent of having 
made him chairman of the Ulster 
Transport Authority—a body almost 
as significant, politically, as Céras 
Iompair Eireann. The Government 
of the Republic trusts him to the 
extent ‘that the inter-Party régime 
approved his appointment as General 
Manager of C.IL.E., and the restored 


The Institution of Civil Engineers 
gave him their gold medal for 
his report on the Boyne viaduct re- 
placement, which was so economic- 
ally done that the railway saved an 
enormous sum—of vital importance 
in the doldrum days of the 30’s. His 
employers made him, in 1933, chief 
mechanical as well as chief civil en- 
gineer, a quite exceptional appoint- 
ment, carrying responsibility for con- 
struction and maintenance of loco- 
motives, carriages, wagons, as well as 
of the 900 miles of track, bridges, 
tunnels and other permanent works. 


Condensed from the Irish Times 


e 
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In 1939, Mr. Howden became the 
G.N.R.’s general manager, and there 
are railway peaple in London who 
say he was the best general manager 
in these islands. Better rolling stock, 
better catering, strengthening of the 
allied road services, inaugurating of 
the Enterprise express can ‘be credited 
to him. He pioneered the introduc- 
tion of dicsels, which now run one- 
half of the G.N.R. passenger mileage. 
But his railways had to face the 
common problems of trackbound 
transport everywhere, accentuated in 
freland by sparsity of population, 
lightness of freights and the Border. 
After the boom ycars of the war, the 
G.N.R. found itself, with C.1.E., on 


the slide to bankruptcy. 


EVENTvALLy the two Irish Govern- 

ments bought the seventy-five- 
year-old concern at the bargam price 
(ne other bidders appearing) of 


£ 4,500,000. 

In 1949, following the departure 
of Mr. A. P. Reynolds from chair- 
manship, C13. engaged Mr. How- 
den mm mm advisory capacity, and in 
the next year he became general 
meneger. Now he has three places 
of Official dbode—at Kingsbridge, 
Amiens Street Great Victoria 
Strect. He retained them until ap- 
pointed chairmen of U.TA. m April 
fest, which mvolved keaving Kings- 
bridge and looking for a pormancnt 
home im Belfast. 

Of his period wih CLE. a is 
that he was liked bertcr outside 
the boardroom than m @, for his 
readiness to hear varying vicwpounts, 
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A Duvsuin reporter, asked to rephy to a ‘boring toast, said : 
“Children should ‘be seen and not heard. Journalists 
should be read amd mot heard.” 


make decisions and act upon them. 
But his was certainly the hand which 
reached for the dicsel units which 
are now winning back prestige and 
some revenue for C.LE. rail passen- 
ger services. The Belfast-Dubhn- 
Cork Enterprise service, now discon- 
tinued, probably was his product 
also—the longest regular through-run 
im Trish railway ‘history. 


His CLE. executive and staff liked 

him, as his G.N.R. people always 
have done. He is hard-workimg—his 
Dublin-Belfast trips often meant a 
6 am. start m his home at ‘Glena- 
geary—and exactmg, they say; but 
they also say that ‘he is fairminded, 
friendly, and (when they can discover 
just which office he is m at the time) 


approachable. 
He has singularly few eccentricities 
—tikes gardening, especially rose- 


growing, prefers opera, ballet, pizy, 
music-hall, or local amateur concert 
to any film on offer, is mever seen on 
a golf course, and is otherwise quite 
dnconspicuous outside the official 


sphere. 


q™ the official sphere, the will be 

conspicuous yet. Important 
decisions wait upon his judgmem as 
to the key services by road and rail 
in two States. Uipen han, personally, 
and upon his friend, Mr. Reynolds, 
who will altcrnate annually with him 
im the GNR. bes 
major respomsrbility for success im 
the most important project for joimt 
working ever agreed between Suor- 
mont and Merron Sweet. 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


She Flopped to Success 


A HUSH FELL ON FOUR THOUSAND 

music lovers in the Festival Hall 
in London as the elegantly-gowned 
young accompanist, followed by the 
world-famous Italian tenor, swept 
through the curtained entrance to the 
stage. Then the lovely lady fell flat 
on her face! 

Such was the entrance of Miss 
Jeannie Reddin when, terrified with 
the honour of being the first woman 
accompanist and the first Irish musi- 
cian ever to appear at the Festival 
Hall, she made her debut there as 
Luigi Infantino’s accompanist. 

A success, however, she has since 
accompanied such great artists as 
Joan Hammond and Sydney McEwan 
on concert tours, taking about twenty 
concerts each. 

What to wear is an eternal pro- 
blem with Jeannie. Joan Hammond 
taught her how to keep a record of 
what dress she wears for each con- 
cert so that she won’t appear im a 
town wearing the dress she wore 
there last time. When she and Miss 
Hammond are appearing together 
they have a dress conference before- 
hand so that their colours won't 
clash! 
—ItaA Hynes in the Sunday 

Independent. 


Peet and Planner 


. Papratc GREGORY HAS A WIDE 

reputation as an architect. He 
has recently been commissioned to 
design the great new cathedral of 
Christ the King im Johannesburg, and 
has been the architect for many other 
churches, public buildings and 


private houses. But he is perhaps 
best known as a poet, folklorist and 
man of letters. 

He has lectured on both sides of 
the Atlantic on literary topics and 
has broadcast frequently. Some time 
ago. the National University of Ire- 
land awarded him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in recognition of his 
achievements in art and letters. 

Padraic Gregory’s poems include 
three verse dramas, Bethlehem, 
Calvary and The Coming of the 
Mazi, as well as several volumes of 
lyrics and ballads. Out of his in- 
terest in the visual arts has come a 
book of art criticism and an exposi- 
tion “ When Painting was in Glory,” 
reviewing the work of the [Italian 
painters from Giotto to Titian. 

Dr. Gregory also takes a keen in- 
terest in broadcasting. For several 
years he was a member of the 
B.B.C.’s Northern Ireland Advisory 
Council. 

—Broadcasting News. 


Belfast Grit 


J. G DEVLIN, THE WELL-KNOWN 
* character actor of the UWlster 
Group Theatre, was born in a work- 
ing-class district of Belfast and! there 
is little about poverty that is unknown 
to him. In childhood and boyhood, 
he ran barefoot im the back streets. 
His schooling trickled into the sand 
when he was fourteen, that he might 
get a job at thirty pence a week and 
i his mother in the effort to 
keep the family. 
He has known hunger and pain. 


In workless manhood he has “ slept 
rough ” on the London embankment. 
In a swimming-bath accident, a high 
dive that went wrong, his spine was 
so badly injured that he had to lie 
face downwards for a year and then 
return to the world with a back so 
rounded as to be a handicap. 


—PAaTrRICcK RIDDELL in Social and 
Personal. 


Mission Among MSS. 


YOUNG WOMAN WITH AN EXCITING 

job at the Genealogical Office is 
Dublin-born Mary Read. Her official 
title is the self-explanatory one of 
“ Searcher ”, a job which she has held 
for six years, since she came down as 
a history graduate from the National 
University. 

Her work is principally outside 
digging and delving among deeds, old 
manuscripts and family papers— 
among the archives of the Land 
Commission, in the attics and cellars 
of old country houses, in the offices 
of small town solicitors. 

So if you’re thinking you can claim 
a right to armorial bearings Miss 
Read is your woman. Whether you 
are a successful claimant or not, the 
fee is just the same. 

—Irish Press. 


Italian Star Learns English 
in Ireland 

HEN I CALLED TO SEE THE CON- 

tessa Paola Mori di Gerfalco 
from Rome recently in Dublin, I 
found her struggling with an Eng- 
lish tongue-twister with her teacher, 
Coralie Carmichael. 

Paola, who is to play the leading 
réle in the new Orson Welles film, 
Masquerade, told me the strange way 
in which she got the part. 

“TI met Orson Welles in Rome last 
year. He took one look at me and 
told me that he had just written a 
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part in a new film which was exactly 
made for me—the description of the 
girl’s appearance even fitted me! So 
he immediately asked me to play the 


Welles told her to come to Ireland 
to perfect her English—that the best 
English was spoken in Dublin. 

Paola, in her early twenties, has 
already been in several films. She 
prefers to work free-lance, and isn’t 
keen to sign a contract with a film 
company. “ If I want to make twenty 
films a year, I can do so, and if I 
want to take a holiday and not work 
I can do so, but if I was under con- | 
tract I would have to work all the 
time when they wanted me,” she 


says. 
—Times Pictorial. 


Limerick Bookman 
EET THE DUBLIN MAN WHO 
fosters Limerick’s interest in 
books—Robert Herbert, City Lib- 
rarian. 

His facial structure suggests a 
model for a head of St. Francis of 
Assisi. He has the air of a with- 
drawn—but slightly amused—ascetic. 
The air is misleading: he is neither 
ascetic nor withdrawn. 

His nimble tongue—not betraying 
his Dublin birthplace of forty-two 
years ago—ranges from Thomond’s 
past to the iniquities of banning 
thread-line and worm fishing for 
trout, in completely congruous con- 
versation. 

From the Christian Brothers’ 
School in Synge Street, Robert Her- 
bert entered library work in Pem- 
broke, where a fellow-librarian was 
Frank O’Connor. A term as Assistant 
Librarian in Din Laoghaire followed, 
and then three years bookselling. In 
December, 1938, Limerick Corpora- 
tion engaged a new Librarian. Robert 
Herbert, with his wife, settled down. 
—I[rish Times. 
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Private L ife 


INETTE DE VALOIS, WICKLOW-BORN 

director of ballet at Sadiler’s 
Wells, is in private life Mrs. Arthur 
Connell, the wife of 2 busy doctor in 
residential Sunningdale. She looks 
much younger than her fifty-five 
years. In appearance she is typically 
the dancer (though when she danced 
at the coming-of-age gala, in 1950, 
she had not appeared on the stage 
for thirteen years), erect of figure, 
- of small hands, dainty legs and 

t. 

Her greying hair is parted in the 
middle, swept up from a fine brow, 
her large eyes set off by high cheek- 


of a Dancer 


bones, the poise of her head and 
slender neck just naturally perfect. 
She favours tailor-made costumes and 
a voluminous handbag, comes to town 
by train because that enables her to 
work en route, is at her office by 
ten in the morning, and does not 
leave until the evening performance 
is over. 

She makes a vital impression, is 
feared for her Celtic temperament, 
but forgets her outbursts the moment 
she has the annoyance out of her 
system. 


—KEES VAN HOEK. 


No Guns for Sale 


A MILLIONAIRE RECENTLY CAME FROM 
England to a house a few miles 
from Roscrea to buy the biggest 
private collection of arms in Ireland. 
But Mr. Robert Roe, the Roscrea 
farmer who looks after 500 guns for 
a hobby, told him: “The collec- 
tion will never be sold in my life- 
It all started when Mr. Roe’s 
father inherited a blunderbuss that 
had once belonged to his great-great- 
grandfather, Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Before long the collection had spread 
to three rooms of the Roe farmhouse 
and included some of the first fire- 
arms ever made. 

Even the fire irons in the house 
were made from bayonets of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and the 
cannon outside the front door fired 
on King William’s troops at the 
Battle of the Boyne. 

After covering the Jacobite retreat 
it was abandoned at Shrule and re- 
mained buried for 300 years. 


—Sunday Independent. 


Charlie’s a Legend ! 


DAY CHARLIE TULLY WAS 
walking down the street with Sir 
Winston Churchill. A man said to his 
friend: “Who is that with Charlie 
Tully—I seem to know his face!” 

That of course is not a true story 
but it is only one of the many told 
about the famous Glasgow Celtic and 
Irish. International footballer. 

For curly-haired Charlie Tully is 
a personality: whether he is being 
praised or condemned he is always 
in the news. 

As a boy he played Gaelic foot- 
ball in his native Belfast, but later 
played soccer for Belfast Celtic. 
When that club was disbanded he 
crossed over to Scotland—and Gias- 
gow Celtic—in 1948. 

One of his astonishing feats was in 
the Scottish cup-tie between Celtic 
and Falkirk last season; most players 
would be delighted if they scored 
once direct from a corner kick. 
Charlie Tully did it twice in that 
match ! 


—Catholic Times, London, 
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A woman patient's happy advice 


AILEEN McAULEY 


ou knew, I’ve discovered some- 
thing. It’s perfectly true we 
women do adore talking about 
our operations. I'd always thought it 
was the most deadly boring subject to 
listen to, until IT had my own last 
year; but now that I have become a 
member of the Clan myself, I plunge 
into a blow-by-blow description of 
my experiences at the least hint of 
encouragement. Or I enter imto 2 
boasting competition as regards 
“number of stitches”, “hours on 
the table ”, or any other lurid details, 
with anyone who cares to take me on. 
Seriously, though, if you are going 
to have your first operation and are 
worried or nervous about it, I want 
to assure you that having one nowa- 
days—even a really major perform- 
ance—is nothing these modern times. 
There is absolutely no cause for 
alarm. There is no comparison with 
conditions in your mother’s time. 
Medicine and surgery have made 
such wonderful strides simce those 
days that there is not half the danger 
or discomfort which used to attach 
to any fairly big operation. 


JNsteap of being sent off to sleep 

struggling under the distressing and 
unpleasant taking of ether, you are 
now given a simple injection in the 
arm. This relaxes the nerves and 
calms the fears of even the most 
highly-strung. In the theatre, you are 
given a further mjection which pro- 


duces a wonderful dreamy feeling of 


floating off on a cloud. I myself felt 
like a million dollars after the first 
injection, amd was able to survey the 
theatre. instrument and surgeon 
scrubbing-up with a degree of de- 
tachment completely devoid of fear. 

When you “come-to” after an 
operation nowadays, you do it quietly 
and gently, and there is no violent 
iliIness. Then follow injections of 
penicillin every four hours, which 
work wonders in quick healing. 
Drugs administered during the first 
few days relieve the pain and help 
you to sleep. 


Tuousanps of women, unfos- 

tunately, have a fear of doctors 
and surgery. They will put up with 
any sort of pain rather than find out 
what is causing it and have the 
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DON’T DREAD THAT OPERATION 


matter put right. This 3s ridiculous. 
No woman can do either office or 
housework properly if she has a 
constant stabbing paim im her side, 
or a dragging nag in her back. Fear 
becomes her constamt companicn. 
Fear of the unknown. Fear that it 
may be some serious and incurable 
complaint. She may be able to push 
this worry out of her mind during 
the busy times of the day, but it will 
come back at night in the small, per- 
sonal hours to torture her and set 
her heart a-thumping. 

How much more sensible it is to 
put an end to all the doubt and mis- 
givings by having an examination, 
X-ray and, if mecessary, am operation. 
It will give you a new lease of life, 
both physically and mentally, as 
worry of this kind plays havoc with 
a@ woman’s nerves, and can make her 
frightfully irritable to live with or 
work beside. 


JF the surgeon decides that you 

should have an operation, cither of 
a minor or a major nature, cultivate a 
cheerful and practical attitude to the 
whole business. Think of yourself as 
a ship going into dry~dock, or a car 
into a garage, for same necessary 
removals or repairs, to emerge after- 
wards reconditioned and _ better 
equipped than ever before. 

Try to think of all the advantages 
attached to this “ ill-wind ”. You are 
going to have a wonderful rest, for 
the first time in years maybe, from 
housework or the grind of the office. 
While you are convalescing you are 
going to have time to read and sew 
and answer all those ikettcrs you 
should have got around 80 ages ago. 
Try to avoid self-dramatisation. To 
you this is probably one of the 


biggest events in your life, but to the 
docters and nurses who will attend 
you, you are just one of thousands 
who have had the same operation. 


Pack your suitcase as if you were 
going on a holiday. Bring all 
your most glamorous mnéglige—a 
wonderful effect on the morale. But 
you will want a couple of oldish 
nightdresses and a warm, woolly bed- 
jacket that you don’t mind crushing, 
for the first few days, when it will be 
very important that you don’t catch 
cold. When you are feeling better, 
and able to receive visitors, you can 
change into your prettiest models. 

Don’t forget your make-up and 
manicure set. Your hands will be 
very much in evidence, and will 
probably be porcelain-white after the 
“Op”, so it will be an excellent 
opportunity to have them looking 
really lovely. Try to have your hair 
set just before you go into hospital, 
as being ill can make your hair very 
lank and greasy, and the knowledge 
that you look awful might depress 
you. Don’t forget books, notepaper, 
stamps and your fountain-pen, be- 
sides the more obvious things like a 
warm housccom and slippers. 

If you are going to have a room to 
yourself, you can probably arrange to 
hire a cadio set. 

Some people insist on privacy, and 
I myself was anxious to have a 
private room, but tere was not one 
availabic, and I had te share with 
two other womon. I was very glad 
afterwacds, as they were wonderful 
company, cspecially durmg the wake- 
ful hours at night; and there is no- 
body so wonderfully kind and sym- 
pathetic as somcome who has been 
through all themselves. For this 
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reason, if I were a Matron, I would 
like to pass a law that each of my 
nurses would have to have an opera- 
tion herself, before becoming quali- 
fied! This would ensure that she 
would know just how important are 
such things as gentleness in the rais- 
ing of a newly stitched-up patient 
into sitting-position, and comfy fixing 
of pillows to support that “ after- 
Op ” aching back. 

I would also murder all maids and 
cleaners who are allowed to whack 
sweeping brushes off the legs of your 
bed while you are still in a delicate 
condition, sending an agonising jar 
all through your system. 

For my own operation I arrived 
the night before, so that there was 
very little to be done next morning 
before going to the theatre. The 
nursing home was a nice, modern, 
“chintzy” sort of place, with the 
minimum of hospital atmosphere; 
and the nurses, young and cheerful, 
made me feel as happy as could be 
expected, as they tucked me up for 
the night with a hotwater bottle and 
some dope to help me to sleep. 


MY surgeon was very young and 

good-looking. I had rather planned 
to look my best going down to the 
theatre, and to this end I made up 
my face beautifully and donned my 
best satin pyjamas. I soon had to for- 
get any idea I might have had on this 
subject! First of all my hair was 
stuffed into a form of headgear 
strongly resembling an old-fashioned 
bathing-cap. Then it was gently sug- 
gested that I remove the lipstick, as 
“ Sister Theatre doesn’t like her girls 
wearing make-up”. My legs were 
then thrust into the most unbecoming 
white cotton stockings, and really, 
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when they had finished with me, I 
looked like one of the Marx 
brothers. 

By this time, however, I had had 
my first injection, and I didn’t really 
care where I was going or what was 
going to happen. In fact, I was in 
the most excellent of spirits, and 
quite inclined to levity, which was 
not shared by Sister Theatre, whose 
eyes looked quite reproving over the 
mask as she strapped me down, 
though she must be well used to the 
effect this drug has on the patients. I 
was then asked to hold out my arm 
and count aloud. Another prick of 
the needle and I began...“1... 
2...3...” I felt very silly counting 
was gone. 

When I awoke I thought that there 
were bands of steel around my 
tummy. I didn’t know whether it 
was night or day, or what day of the 
week it was. The first 24 hours were 
very confused. Consciousness. Pain. 
Someone with a hypodermic syringe. 
Sleep. Family taking a peep, but not 
allowed to stay. “How goes it, 
dear?” Very, very sore. ‘Ouch! 
Sleep again. And then the worst is 
over. From the third day on there is 
a marked improvement. 

I think that the most painful part 
is being levered into sitting-position. 
I kept wanting to slip down again, it 
hurt so, but the magic query: “ Do 
you want to grow adhesions and 
have another operation?” shot me 
up and down like a flash whenever I 
was told. 


FPoR the first few days I couldn’t 

eat, but I drank gallons of water. 
Drugs make you very thirsty, and I 
discovered that it’s quite true what 
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the beauty articles say about water 
drinking being excellent for the com- 
plexion. Mine has never been so 
clear, before or since. I gathered that 
the surgeon had had a field day when 
he opened me up. There were things 
in the wrong place, and things that 
shouldn’t have been there at all, and 
then, to prevent any kind of encore 
at a later date, they most thought- 
fully took out my appendix as well. 

On the second day, when the 
nurses were making my bed they 
said casually: “Hop out now for a 
minute, dear.” “Hop... are you 
serious?” I inquired aghast. “ Of 
course, we're serious,” came the 
laughing reply. “Come on, we'll 
help you.” And out I had to get, 
clutching my poor tummy in both 
hands, and expecting frightful things 
to happen. Cheers of approval and 
encouragement from the other beds. 
I never dreamt that three feet to a 
nearby chair could seem such miles, 
but I made it there and back again 
safely. 


‘Tuls is one aspect of modern sur- 

gery which older people think very 
heartless and hard to understand. In 
their day, even after an uncompli- 
cated appendix removal, the patient 
was not allowed to put a foot to the 
ground for three weeks or more. 

On the fourth day, as I was mak- 
ing my wobbly way to the bathroom, 
proud and unaided, but still bent 
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double, I met one of the older Sisters 
on the stairs. ‘* Straighten up there, 
old lady!” said she, giving me an un- 
merciful whack on the posterior! 
No place this for wilting hypochon- 
driacs, as you may have gathered. 
After a week I was up most of 
each day, and doing little odd iobs 
for the nurses, like changing the 
flowers. I could see visitors arriving, 
from my window, and if there was 
one for me I would dash back into 
bed, as I always think it’s rather a 
let-down when you go to visit some- 
body and find them up and about. 


GETTING the stitches out was rather 

sore, but it was heaven to have all 
that extra skin to expand in, and 
then I was firmly bound up in a com- 
fortable wide band of elastoplast, 
which kept my tummy firm. I was 
out of the home after ten days, and 
I have never had a pain or an ache 
since. 

Of course, everyone suffers from 
bouts of black depression and deep 
exhaustion for a while after a big 
operation. I was no exception. These 
are quite natural “ after effects ”. 

Don’t settle down into an orgy of 
self-pity, and think that you are 
never going to be quite your old 
self again. You will, but it will take 
time and patience. 

So you are going to have an opera- 
tion? Good-bye, now, and good luck 
to you! 


CR 


WEXFORD woman of over seventy was asked how she 
felt about growing old. “ Wonderful,” she smiled. “ The 
deeper I drink the cup the sweeter it tastes—most of the 


sugar is at the bottom.” 
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MAUREEN OHARA 


The Not-So-Quiet Woman 


MONICA PEARSON 


ANY people claim 

“ discovered ” Maureen O’Hara 

as an actress. They are all 
wrong: it was some kids in Dublin 
who did it! She became their 
favourite actress when she was five 
years old. 

Probably no stage-struck miss has 
ever been quite so fortunate as the 
little girl, Maureen Fitzsimons, 
who was born in Dublin, on August 
17, 1920. 

It was not only that she had ex- 
ceptional beauty, large hazel eyes, 
auburn hair, regular features and a 
perfect complexion, but none of the 
traditional barriers confrcnted her. 

There were no _ disapproving 
parents to be won round or defied, 
no adverse comments from neigh- 
bours and friends. Everyone—friends, 
playmates, relations—took it for 
granted that the imperious little red- 
head should be an actress almost 
from the day she could walk. 


N° would-be actress could have been 

more fortunate in her parents. 
Her remarkable mother, Rita Fitz- 
simons, who found time, while 
rearing Maureen and her three 
brothers and two sisters, to win a 
number of dramatic contests and be- 
come a member of that famous 
Theatre Group, the Abbey Players, 
guided Maureen’s theatrical foot- 
steps, encouraged and advised her all 
her life. 


to have 


Nor was Maureen’s father less en- 
thusiastic. It was he who built a 
two-room playhouse in the back of 
the Fitzsimons garden as a theatre 
for his little daughter. 

As for Maureen herself, eldest of 
the six children, she helped to teach 
the others to walk and talk, mainly 
because she wanted them as actors 
or actresses im the backyard dramas 
she staged for n¢tighbouring young- 
sters. 


SHE had hardly begun school at the 

age of five, when she made her 
first “ stage appearance” by reading 
a poem between acts in a school play. 
This was greeted with enthusiasm 
by Maureen’s immediate circle, and 
she started literally to study drama 
with her ABC. 

Then she proceeded to dramatise 
everything in her childhood world. 
She danced to her shadow on the 
lawn, produced, directed and wrote 
plays for her young brothers and 
sisters and the neighbouring children 
(with usually a star part for her- 
self). 

When Maureen was twelve, she 
earned her first money as an enter- 
tainer on a radio programme. At the 
age of fourteen, she gained consider- 
able recognition for her work in the 
Burke Dramatic School. 

By the time she reached seven- 
teen she had won twenty-two certi- 
ficates, twelve medals and a diploma- 
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THE NOT-SO-QUIET WOMAN 


associateship in the London College 
of Music in Ireland’s frequent play 
festivals and concerts. 


AT eighteen, at an Abbey Theatre 

party, Harry Richman, the Ameri- 
can singer, urged Maureen’s mother 
to take her to London for a screen 
test. 

Two weeks later, a letter arrived 
from a London film studio, offering 
her a screen test. At the same time 
another honour came the way of 
Maureen. She was offered a leading 
réle in a new Abbey Theatre play. 

Here was the parting of the ways. 
Maureen made the decision which 
was to bring her wealth and fame: 
she accepted the screen test and 
went to London. 

Two contracts were offered by two 
different companies, but both were 
turned down by the business-like 
Mrs. Fitzsimons, always at her 
daughter’s side to advise and direct. 
Next came an interview with Charles 
Laughton. 


AUREEN and her mother returned 
to Dublin. Hardly had they 
arrived when a telephone call came 
from Laughton, offering Miss O’Hara 
a contract with Mayflower Pictures. 
Back went Maureen and her 
mother to London where they lived 
with an aunt, and Maureen, deter- 
mined to waste no time, continued 
with singing and dancing lessons 
while waiting for her first picture. 
This was Jamaica Inn, in which 


she played the réle of Mary Yellan 
opposite Laughton. The film was re- 
leased in the spring. Maureen had 
her first taste of a London premiére, 
all glitter and jewels and furs, with 
masses of fans held back by the 
police, and Maureen herself the 
centre of attraction. 

It was a heady draught of wine, 
this first public success, and 
Maureen, her auburn head held high, 
savoured it to the full. She was a 
film star, a famous beauty, a public 
idol, and she loved every moment of 
it. 


ow that Maureen was a celebrity, 

she decided to have an establish- 
ment of her own. She leased a house 
near Hyde Park, London, for seven 
years, but she had lived in it only six 
weeks when she was offered the lead- 
ing feminine réle with Laughton in 
RKO Radio’s, Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. 

That meant — Hollywood. So 
Maureen crossed the Atlantic to 
become one of the most successful 
stars in the film colony there, making 
a succession of films for RKO and 
Twentieth Century Fox studios. 

One of her recent pictures, The 
Quiet Man, in which she plays a 
tempestuous colleen opposite John 
Wayne, has been greeted by many 
critics as her best. 

Perhaps it was because for the first 
time she was filming in her native 
Ireland. Certainly her rich colouring 
makes her a gift to Technicolour. 


F'VE important words are: “I am proud of you”. 
Four important words: “What is your opinion?” 
Three important words: “If you please ”. 
Two important words: “ Thank you ”. 
Smallest and most unimportant word: “I”. 
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Spectators fled in fear from this strange visitor 


First Flight Over Shannon 


HANNON’S aviation yesterdays go back 167 years. The first landing 
from the air at Limerick was made on April 27, 1786, by Richard 
Crosbie. 

Wide-eyed countrymen who saw this strange visitor from the skies took 
to their heels—“ Astonishment and fear lent them wings, and they fled 
from me with precipitation,” as he himself said. 

Crosbie made his ascent from the House of Industry (now the Corpora- 
tion Depot) in Clancy Strand. The following report, together with 
Crosbie’s own story of his adventure, is taken from the Limerick Chronicle 
of May 1, 1786:— 


LA4st Tuursbay, the 27th April, Richard Crosbie, Esq., having previously 

given notice of his intended ascent from the North Strand and having 
made an experiment on his apparatus, a signal drum was sent out, and 
the process of inflation began at 12 o’clock. There was, however, a scarcity 
of vitriol, which, although it would have damped the ardour of any other 
man, yet it served to show Mr. Crosbie’s great perseverance and skill in 
the art, and made him venture to try an experiment which he conducted 
with the utmost caution and prudence, and successfully carried into 
execution. 

There were many foreigners of distinction present. Mr. Crosbie rose 
superior to every difficulty, and ascended at half an hour after four o’clock. 
It was universally agreed that his ascent was a noble one, and the best 
ever made in Europe. 

It was fortunate that no accident happened to the brave Irish aeronaut 
or to any one of the immense crowd, who remained astonished witnesses 
of the cool intrepidity of the man, and the great force of human genius. 

To lose sight of the terrestrial globe, and to be wrapped up in the clouds, 
must produce sensations which are beyond our conception. But to quaff 
wine to his friends below, when he was three miles above them, when he 
had clouds for his foot-stool and the azure heavens for his canopy—was a 
banquet which the gods themselves must have smiled on with approbation. 


AFTER gratifying us sublunary mortals with a sight so magnificent, it is no 

wonder Mr. Crosbie should be received by the grateful people of Limerick 
with distinguished honours, and that the band of the 21st Regiment never 
played the Conquering Hero so well before. 

We have no doubt but the friends of genius and the lovers of science 
will at some future period erect an obelisk on the North Strand where 
he ascended, or in some other manner perpetuate his honour. 

At nine o’clock on Friday night, Mr. Crosbie made his appearance in 
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FIRST FLIGHT OVER SHANNON 27 


Limerick, when he was surrounded by thousands of the inhabitants, who 
took the horses from his carriage and drew him in triumph through the 
city. There were illuminations, bonfires and every demonstration of joy 
which a grateful people could show to their honoured and distinguished 


countryman. 


All the different trades in Limerick presented Mr. Crosbie with 
cockades, which were affixed to his hat. The masters of ships were particu- 


larly assiduous to assist him and to join in the general acclamation. 


WHAT THE AIRMAN SAW 


1786 :— 


“ AS I gradually ascended, the ex- 

panding landscape presented 
such a scene as no pen can describe. 
The River Shannon, with all its little 
islands, formed a pleasing variety I 
had before been unacquainted with. 
I determined to take a drawing of it, 
and had scarcely ended my salutation 
to the fair assemblage I had left, now 
becoming undistinguishable, when I 
assumed my paper and pencil and 
began my chart. When I had reached 
a considerable altitude I found my 
drawing had been false, as I com- 
menced it on an extended scale that 
was still diminishing as I ascended. 


NOW examined my Barometer, 
which had stood at 30 I-Io on 
earth, and found it had fallen to 15. 
I hung out my grappling in order to 
clear the rope to which it was 
fastened, and that it should answer 
as a plummet, by which means I 
could accurately perceive the course 
I took. I was exceedingly tossed 


R. CROSBIE has been so obliging as to favour the public with the following 
account of his aerial voyage from Limerick on Thursday, April 27, 


about by the agitation of the atmo- 
sphere in the ascent, and I conclu- 
ded there prevailed several different 
currents which I at once determined 
to explore. The experiment in the 
end gave me exquisite delight. 

“TI observed the course I was now 
taking was almost due West, exactly 
over the Shannon, and could per- 
ceive a rapid approach towards the 
Western Ocean. I made a note of 
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the degree at which my Barometer 
stood, 15, and ascended till # fell to 
13, where I got into a current from 
N.NLE. by which I was conveyed 
over Tarbert and part of the County 
of Kerry. 

“I was anxious to see the moun- 
tains of Kerry, but could perceive 
nothing more in appearance than a 
figured plain, chequered like a car- 
pet. The prospect was unbounded 
but by accumulating clouds which 
formed my horizon, 1 could plamiy 
see the Lake of Killarney, but these 
sonorous hills which surrounded it 
were levelled with the surface. 


“Or taking. an observation I now 

perceived I was stationary and 
on looking at my Barometer found it 
had fallen to 12 2-10. I continued 
perpendicular over a small green 
field for upwards of half an hour, 
during which time I cat my dinner 
(that from fasting amd fatigue be- 
fore, was become very mecessary), 
and drank my bomle of wine, to the 
health of my numerous friends on 
earth. 

“TI had been obliged before from 
cold to put on my oil silk wrapper, 
and now experienced its utility. My 
feet and hands, however, were very 
cold, and as I was determined to 
explore a higher region, I had re- 
course to a phial of strong Lavender 
drops, which I drank off without 
observing the strength of them. 
Though everything about me had 
been frozen, the Lavender drops 
and the bottle they were im fch as 
warm as if they had been at the fire. 


“ AFTER using this precaution, I 
ascended to a altitude 
than I had ever been in before. The 
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Mk. Crossie’s balloon, which 

cost him upwards ef £200, 
was so much Jlacerated in she 
rugged spot where it fell that it 
was rendered totally useless. 
The total expense of the ascent 
was £415 7s. 9d. Receipts 
amounted to {£242 17s. 8d., leav- 
ing a loss to Mr. Crosbie of 
£172 10s. id. 


Barometer fell to 10 5-10. The diffi- 
culty of breathing I had before ex- 
perienced was now increased to a 
considerable degree. 

“My heart beat with astonishing 
rapidity, amd my ears, from the 
dilation of the cellular vessels, felt 
as if going to burst. My breath con- 
gealing om the instant of respiration, 
fell tike a light snow and collected on 
my lap as # dropped. 

“As I had not taken any additional 
covering but my loose gown, my 
feet and ‘hands became smenscly 
cold and my fingers cramped, but to 
my astonishment the difficulty of 
breathing gradually decreased and 
the pain m my cars became ess. 

“These citoumstances, added 
my having now got a current 
which carried me Eastward and m 
a right direction for Limcrick again, 
determined me to remain at the same 
ahivade until I had got acarly over 
the city. 


“ THE varicty of currents I had be- 
fore experienced I could now 
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plainly sce amder me, and by ob- 
. serving frem my notes the different 
degrees at which the Barometer 
stood an cach, amd descending ac- 
3 cordingly, I could take any of my 
former courscs at pleasure. 


“TI regretted the lateness of the 
hour (now near six o'clock), and 
the unprepared state I was in to 
withstand the cold, and flattered 
myself with the expectation of 
alighting near the city. However, 
as I did not continue long enough 
im the Eastern current, and thereby 
provide for a contrary imclination 
in my descent, I was carried with 
the lower one to the N.W. over 
Dromoland, the seat of Sir Lucius 
O’Brien. 

“The cultivated appearance of the 
ground here tempted me to accele- 
rate my descent, but the wind, blow- 
ing much stronger than I had 
thought, hurried me a little beyond 


friendly match. 


$ ball. 
$ “How’s that?” he shouted. 
stump. 
2 “ How’s that?” 
“Not out.” 


FIRST FLIGHT OVER SHANNON 


Duetin cricket team went to an Antrim village for a 


the 
earth. After my grappling, as I had 
imagined, had secured its ho!ld by a 
rock, I put out my Barometer and 
some other loose articles, and en- 
deavoured to secure my balloon. 


the house before I reached 


“ } LEAPED out, still keeping my hand 

and as much of my weight as I 
could on the boat, calling loudly 
for assistance. One or two rustics, 
whom I saw in a field, for some time 
observed me, and I thought were 
coming to my assistance, but to my 
great mortification it was quite the 
reverse. Astonishment and fear lent 
them wings, and they fled from me 
with precipitation.” 


3 Liffey Vv. Lagan 
an Ulster café a large man at the next table began with 
great clarity of diction to give his views on the differences 
between the natives of Belfast and Dublin, With loud and 
dogmatic detail he lauded Belfast and its inhabitants, and 
punished Dublin and its people with considerable severity. 
When at length he reached the last ringing word of his 
peroration am elderly man rose and addressed him. “ I 
could not help hearing your remarks, sir,” said he blandly, 
“and with great respect I must disagree with you entirely. 
I myself am a Dublin man, born and bred, and a nicer 
fellow I could not hope to meet.” 


—Irish News (Belfast). 


The home team went in first to bat, with the captain 
as opening batsman and his father as umpire. 
The visitor’s fast bowler got him L.B.W. with his first 


“Not out,” said the umpire. The next ball touched a 


The third ball knocked both bails to the ground. 
“TI almost got him that time,” said the Dublin man. 


—L1AM RIORDAN. 
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oR the past five years experi- 
ments in the crossing of potatoes 
have been carried out by a 
French seed firm on the Earl of 
Antrim’s estate at Glenarm. These 
tests, it is hoped, will revolutionise 
the potato industry in France. At the 
same time, very useful information is 
being placed at the disposal of agri- 
culturists in Ireland. 

Since 1948 the people in the 
village of Glenarm have been seeing 
a tall, dark Frenchman arrive periodi- 
cally at the Castle. Thirty-five-year- 
old M. Michel de Vilmorin has been 
engaged on something of the utmost 
importance to his firm, Vilmorin- 
Andrieux S.A., of Paris, who have 
for years been noted for the produc- 
tion of seeds and for experiments to 
improve crops of all descriptions, 
both in their own country and other 
parts of the world. 


[7 was in 1948 that the firm decided 

to accept an invitation from Lord 
Antrim, who is a friend of the Vil- 
morin family, to use some of his land 
at Glenarm to carry out experiments 
in the crossing of French potatoes in 
order to get a tuber which would suit 
the tastes of the French housewife. 

The firm had found the dry clima- 
tic conditions of France unsuitable 
for their experiments in the propaga- 
tion of seeds of the various French 
species of plants, which are much 
more delicate than the English 
varieties. 

Experiments were carried out in 
the mountainous areas of France and 
in Holland and Denmark, but these 


Potatoes D’Irlande 


did not produce the results the firm 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 


desired. 

It was then that they decided to 
try the Irish climate, and so far this 
experiment has proved successful. 
Even better results are expected. 


JN their work at Glenarm the firm 

have been greatly assisted by the 
head gardener on the estate, Mr. 
David Wilson. 

Giving the firm the benefit of his 
thirty-three years’ experience in hor- 
ticultural work, Mr. Wilson has cared 
for the plants during the absence of 
the firm’s experts and in doing so has 
taken a keen personal interest in the 
work. 

Like the British varieties of seed 
potatoes, the French specimens are 


Vilmorin family have been 
engaged in research work for 
generations and can take the 
credit for having made improve- 
ments in crops all over the 
world. They were responsible 
for improving wheat crops as far 
back as 1874. 

M. Vilmorin’s great-grandfather 
carried out experiments with 
sugar beet and was successful in 
getting an increased percentage 
of sugar from the crops. The 
firm have farms outside Paris for 
their research work, their head- 
quarters being in the city itself. 

M. Vilmorin, head of the de- 
partment which deals with the 
improvement of all types of 
crops, describes his work as 
applied biology. 


culturalists as berries or plums. New 
varieties of potatoes are obtained by 
the propagation of the different 
berries or plums, the ultimate hope 
being that by the careful selection of 
these seeds it will be possible to 
obtain plants which will be as disease 
resistant as possible, and at the same 


found his life’s work. 


small and known by local horti- 


.» Ulster’s Potato King 


FARLyY in 1924 two unassuming young men met for the first time. 

Both were interested in potatoes. One was John Clarke, of 
Broughgammon, Ballycastle, County Antrim. The other was John 
Bankhead, a member of the then newly-formed Inspectorate of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. He it was who sug- 
gested that John Clarke might find a greater interest in trying to 
produce entirely new varieties. John Clarke started off with enthu- 
siasm. He became absorbed. Though he did not know it he had 


He read all the published works on plant breeding and genetics 
and carried out experimental field work until he began to see the 
pattern, and the way opened to successful achievement, although it 
was not until 1935 that full success was recorded. He introduced his 
“Ulster Monarch” in that year—a potato of which the world 
authority, Dr. W. B. Davidson, said in his book, Potato Growing for 
Seed Purposes—“ the most promising variety raised in Ireland since 
the introduction of Rock about 100 years ago”. 

In 1947 John Ciarke’s name became a household word in breed- 
ing circles when his outstanding “Ulster Supreme” was awarded 
the coveted Derby Gold Medal. English experiments show that 
there is no heavier cropper in the main crop group today. 
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time to produce a potato to appeal 
to the French housewife. 

The type of potato grown here 
would be most unsuitable for the 
French kitchen. 

The Irish housewife prefers a 
floury type potato, while her French 
counterpart, cooking in butter and 
oil, looks for one which has a yellow 


j 


—Farmers’ Journal. 
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waxy texture. People in this country 
who have tried French potatoes have 
admitted that they are ideal for mak- 
ing “ chips”. 


SEEDS are sent from France to 

Glenarm to be placed in boxes in 
specially prepared soil by Mr. Wilson 
about the month of April. 

They remam in these boxes until 
about the first week in June, when 
they are transplanted to a plot on 
the Glenarm estate. In area it is about 
two-thirds of an acre. Only about two 
feet separate each plant. 

When M. Vilmorin visits the estate 
he examines the plants, looking for 
a good type foliage and small, long- 
shaped wibers close to the stem. The 
selected wibers are taken out of the 
ground and put in coarse muslin bags 
to be hung in a frost-proof shed. 

The following year, about the 
month of May, these selected tubers 
are planted out, the different varieties 


being carefully numbered for record 
purposes. 


WHEN two years old, two or three 
of each variety of tuber are sent 


** Guinness is ... 
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to the Ministry of Agriculture for 
wart trials, and if given a clearance 
certificate, work on these particular 
varieties is proceeded with. Tests for 
various other diseases are continued 
until the seeds are in their third or 
fourth year, after which they are 
seady for despatch to France. 

During their final year over here 
the seeds are planted out at another 
larger plot which the firm have at 
Glenwherry. Conditions there have 
been found very suitable for final 
tests. 

By giving the seeds about three 
years in the Ulster climate the French 
producers hope to have a type of 
plant which will be strong enough 
to resist the various diseases common 
in their country. 


N sowing the seeds here it has been 

found that they can have the same 
results as they would have had by 
sowing two or three times the num- 
ber in France. Im addition, it is much 
more cconomical as regards space, 
and blight is really the only disease 
for which they have to be on the 
look-out. 


A Story is told of the historic occasion when Guinness 

decided to advertise. After studying a variety of plans 
and proposals the directors received yet amother aspirant 
for the important account. Rather to their surprise he had 


the product. Anyone who has heard 
subject will not be surprised that, 
visitor said. “I gather, Lord Iveagh, that Guinness is good 
for — “ Exact'y,” replied Lard Iveagh, and the campaign 
was born. 


M*s¥ have lived on a pedestal, who will never have a 
statue when they are dead. 


no plams. Instead, he asked that he should be told about | 
‘ 
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RELAND gave England some of the 
world’s best journalists. London’s 
first great daily newspaper editor, 
Jchn Thadeus Delane, was born in 
Co. Laois in 1817. He made The 
Times, of London, the influential 
publication it is today. 

Appointed editor at the age of 
twenty-three, he was for many years 
the youngest member of his own 
staff! Delane, unlike his contem- 
poraries, was im mo sense a chair- 
borne editor. He was very much a 
man of action, and among other 
things he organised a “ dromedary 
express” across the North African 
desert which beat the officral rmail- 
service to Lomdon by as much as 
fourteen days and secured duming 
those troublous times a considerable 
number of “scoops” for his paper. 

Among his “scoops ® nearer home 
was one which must go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest of alk time 
—the news that the British Govern- 
ment had secretly decided to repeal 
the Corn Laws. 

In the second half of the roth 
century Irish journalists took the 
lead ag war correspondents. 

There was Edmund O’Donovan, 
som of John O’Donovan, the great 
Gaelic scholar and editor of the 
Annals of the Four Masters. He 
perished heroically in the Sudan 
with Hicks Pasha’s ill-fated little 


army. 


A Dublin woman was among those who made world Press news 


H. L. MORROW 


Condensed from a broadcast 


it not been for a number 
of Irishmen of gemius, the 
| London Press as we know it to- 
day would not have existed. The 
Irish journalist is the best of the 


lot—from Dick Steele’s time 
down to our own. 


—Larry Morrow. 


[ the same class as O’Donovan— 

through because of his early death 
we shall never be able fully to assess 
his potemntialities—was Frank de le 
Poer Power, also of Fhe Times. Son 
of a Merriorm Square dentist, he was 
a friend of O’Donovan. 

The official history of Fhe Times 
said of him that: “ Power’s tele- 
grams, above all his last despatches, 
created a political situatiom compar- 
able im kind only with those of 
Russell from the Crimea... . His 
death was ome of the severest blows 
suffered by the stafi of The Times 
during Buckle’s editorship.” 

Frank Power was atiached to 
General Gordon’s tiny staff durmg 
the lase terrible six weeks of the 
siege of Khartoum. His end was 
pitiful. In an almost incredibly heroic 
effort to contact Major (later Lord) 
Kitchener and inform him of Gor- 
don’s plight, he and two companions 
were lured imto the heuse of a 
Sudanese sheikh and beutally mur- 
dered. 
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As far as I know, there is only one 
fournalist buried in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
idral, where the inscription under- 
yneath his noble bust is almost fright- 
fening in its simplicity: “ William 
Howard Russell—1821-1907—First 
and Greatest of War Correspon- 
dents.” In the anything but flam- 
boyant history of his own great news- 
paper he is described as “the most 
famous reporter who ever served 
‘The Times”. 


RUSSELL was born at Tallaght, Co. 
Dublin. The family were from 
‘Co. Limerick, where they had been 
settled since the time of Richard II. 
g. B. Atkins, another famous Irish 
journalist, has written a biography of 
Russell which reads like a dozen 
Jules Verne stories rolled into one. 
The story of Russell’s assignments 
is almost unbelievable. As a reporter, 
he covered the entire campaign in the 
Crimea. He was on the spot during 
the battles of Alma and Inkerman. 
He was present throughout the siege 
of Sevastopol, and actually saw the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
clava. Later, during the Indian 
Mutiny, he was at the siege and cap- 
ture of Lucknow. 


His criticisms of War Office 
methods brought down a Govern- 
ment. In the American Civil War he 
was literally in the thick of the first 
battle of Bull Run. During the 
Franco-Prussian War he was attached 
to the staff of Bismarck, who wrote 
of him: “The English newspaper 
correspondent at headquarters, Rus- 
sell, was as a rule better informed 
than I concerning events and inten- 
tion, and was a most necessary source 
for my information.” 

Russell founded the Army and 
Navy Gazette, the first-ever Forces 
paper. He was knighted in 1895. 


WOMAN whom I would describe 

unblinkingly as the greatest woman 
journalist in history—Flora Shaw, 
who ended her long life as Lady 
Lugard—was born in Kimmage. She 
was one of the famous Shaws of 
Bushey Park, Dublin. Born in 1855, 
she was the daughter of a general in 
the British Army and a Frenchwoman 
descended from Louis XV. 

The Shaw family lived in this 
country for over five centuries, so 
that there can hardly be any doubt 
as to her Irish origin. 

Flora Shaw was a_ remarkable 
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E are only three monu- 
mients to journalists in Fleet 
Street, and all three are Irish. 
They are to Lord Northcliffe, 
T. P.O’Connor and 7. L. Garvin. 
The three men who are thus 
honoured by their fellow-jour- 
nalists could not be of any 
nationality but Irish. 

Lord Northcliffe had the 
imagination and the grip to re- 
volutionise journalism from his 
beginnings on a cycling paper 
and onwards to Answers and 
Comic Cuts, then to the Daily 
Mail, when he showed the way 
to Beaverbrook, Gordon-Bennett, 
Hearst and all the other mag- 
nates who followed. 

T.P. always maintained that it 
was he who proposed Parnell 
for the chairmanship of the Irish 
Party. 

Of #. L. Garvin, it may be re- 
called that in Irish political 
strife he was called “ Hillsider ”, 
or “ Renegade Garvin”. 


woman in many ways. She went to 
Fleet Street when she was in her 
early twenties—that was in the grim 
seventies of last century when pro- 
fessions were not wide open to 
women—and she boldly and in- 
credibly set about making herself an 
authority on Foreign Affairs! 

After a stiff training under W. T. 
Stead on the Pall Mall Gazette, Miss 
Shaw submitted to The Times a 
three-and-a-half column article on 
one of the most complicated subjects 
imaginable—Egyptian Finance. So 
impressed with her article was the 
editor that within a few months she 
had been given the first executive 


His oration over Parnell’s 
grave is almost Demosthenic in 
its eloquence and really Swiftian 
in its ironic scorn of the Anti- 
Parnellites. 

The inscription on the Garvin 
plaque outside the Anglican 
church in Fleet Street is simple: 


J. L. GARVIN C. H. 
(1868-1947) 
FOR 34 YEARS EDITOR OF 
THE OBSERVER. 
LET THE COUNSEL OF THINE 
OWN HEART STAND 


I thought it touching that 
there was none with the bril- 
liance to write an epitaph for 
him equal to that which Garvin 
himself wrote for the bust of 
T. P. O'Connor on the other 
side of Fleet Street—“ His pen 
could unfold the bones of a 
book or the soul of a statesman 
in a few vivid lines.” 

—TERRY in the Irish 
Press. 


position on the staff of The Times 
to be occupied by a woman—head 
of a newly-formed Colonial Depart- 
ment. 

But Flora Shaw was not to sit long 
at a desk. She roved the world alone 
in a black, trailing silk dress—in ap- 
pearance (but in appearance only) 
the typical Victorian spinster. 


SHE made an adventurous journey, 

unaccompanied, to Klondyke dur- 
ing the rough-and-tumble of the 
Gold Rush, and was at one time the 
only woman in notorious Dawson 
City. She trekked (again alone) 
through South Africa during the 
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Diamond Rush and the Gold Rush 
at Kimberley and Johannesburg. She 
got a world “scoop” in a series of 
interviews with Kruger, and was the 
first person to put forward the Boer 
point of view in an English news- 
paper. She became an intimate of 
Cecil Rhodes. 


[™ was due to three Irishmen that 

the popular Fleet Street news- 
papers of today came into existence. 

One came from Athlone—the 
famous T. P. (“Tay Pay ”) O’Connor 
—and another from Chapelizod, the 
considerably more famous Alfred 
Harmsworth, later Lord Northcliffe, 
founder of the Daily Mail group and 
the equally powerful Amalgamated 
Press. 

O’Connor was Irish to the back- 
bone. Harmsworth had an_ [Irish 
mother and an English father living 
in Dublin. But all through his life he 
attributed his success entirely to his 
mother, who survived him, and 
whom he adored, and who came from 
near 
Behind Harmsworth—before he 
became Northcliffe—was a financial 
wizard, a little man named Kennedy 
Jones, whose father and mother came 
from Co. Antrim. He spoke with an 
Ulster accent all his life. 

One of Northcliffe’s favourites, 
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Tom Marlowe, who edited the Daily 
Mail for twenty-seven years, was 
born in Plymouth of parents from 
Co. Tyrone. He studied at the old 
Queen’s College, Galway. 


IF Northcliffe made the big money, 

it was “Tay Pay” who did the 
pioneering, who gave Fleet Street its 
first snappy newspaper—The Szar, 
which still twinkles very brightly 
indeed. O’Connor “ discovered ” Ber- 
nard Shaw and gave him his first 
chance as a music-critic away back in 
the cighties. 

And so the list goes on. . . . Fleet 
Street’s Irish Roll of Honour—J. L. 
Garvin, editor of The Observer; C. L. 
Graves, of Punch; James Dunn, 
better known as “R. E. Corder”; 
J. B. Atkins, creator of the Manches- 
ter Guardian’s “London Letter ”; 
Desmond MacCarthy, doyen of book 
critics; my own lovable one-time 
boss, Robert Lynd (Charles Lamb’s 
equal as an essayist). 


OR must I forget another editor of 
The Times—W. F. Casey, who 
began his literary career as an Abbey 
Theatre playwright when he was still 
a student at Trinity College. 
His first play, The Suburban 
Groove, is, I fancy, worthy of a 
revival. 


Help Wanted ! 


UPPOSE your wife suddenly disappeared and you decided 
to advertise for someone to do her job. Your classified 
announcement would read something like this: “ Woman 
wanted: To help in house. Eighteen-hour day, seven-day 
week. Sleep in. Must have knowledge of cooking, sewing, 
medicine, law, child welfare, elementary electricity, book- 


keeping, and men. Must be strong, and willing. 


e who 


can help in the garden preferred. No wage, but all found.” 


—W orid’s Press News. 
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The Passing Show 


Fishing for Dollars in Dublin Bay 


DUBLIN Bay PRAWNS, SHELLFISH UN- 

usual both for their sweetness and 
tenderness, are being served for the 
first time in a few well-known res- 
taurants in New York. 

So Howth fishermen have dollar 
smiles all over them. During the 
prawn season’s peak forty of them 
are employed catching and preparing 
prawns for American gourmands. 

Heads and tails are snicked. Then 
the prawns are cooked; frozen in 
Dublin; then flown to the U.S.A. 
Each boat earns £250 weekly from 
prawn catches. 

The person who “discovered” 
the dollar quality of Dublin Bay 
prawns was a Dutchman, no longer 
living at Howth. Local fishermen 
have even forgotten his name! 

—Times Pictorial. 


Republish and be Praised! 
[F I HAD A COUPLE OF THOUSAND 

pounds to spare, I’d put the 
money into the republication of 
Irish books of a couple of genera- 
tions ago which are long out of 
print. 

It would take time and careful 
consideration to compile such a list 
and I should have to ask P. S. 
O’Hegarty’s help, but I know I want 
Emily Lawless’s With the Wild 
Geese, I think a couple of Shan 
Bullock’s Ulster novels, certainly 
The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, 
with a few excisions and many 
additions, and a volume or two of 
Jane Barlow’s short stories. 

—LENNOX ROBINSON in the Irish 


Transatlantic Parcels 


AVING CONSIDERED THE PROSPECTS 

for Irish trade in America very 
carefully during two winters of 
travel, I suggest beginning on a 
sound basis. 

America has become remarkably 
parcel-conscious during the last ten 
years and would react to a choice 
Trish parcel, say, for twenty-five or 
forty dollars, made up of: 

1. A first-class tweed strip, 

2. Two brands of liqueur whiskey, 

3. A Limerick ham, 

4. Some fine linen, 
with a well-bound Irish book, guide, 
novel, or play thrown in. 

What else could America want 
from Ireland today? 

—SHANE LESLIE. 


Explore Those Mountains ! 


DPURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS IN 

England, a steadily increasing 
number of enthusiasts have taken to 
mountaineering as their main hobby 
and pastime, and in every country in 
Europe clubs have been formed by 
climbers for their mutual benefit and 
the advancement of the sport. 

This country, for some obscure | 
reason, did not immediately follow 
the general trend, and mountaineers 
took it for granted that Irish hills 
had nothing to offer the climber. 

At: last, however, the scales have 
tipped, and while more and more 
Irish men and women look at our 
hills in a new light, a rousing intcrest 
is noticeable amongst the Englis) 
experts. 
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From the Reeks to the Twelve 
Pins and from the Comeraghs to the 
Mournes, almost every type of walk- 
ing and scrambling may be enjoyed. 
The rock climber will find a great 
variety of cliffs and precipices where 
he may blaze trail after trail on vir- 
tually untrodden ground. 

Several of these cliffs outclass 
even the largest English and Welsh 
crags in size and extent. The climb- 
ing is often of an exceptionally high 
standard. 

—W.R. Perrott in the Irish 
Independent. 


Falstaff to Fluther 


HAKESPEARE WOULD HAVE LESS 

troub‘e in understanding an Ulster 
farmer than he would have in under- 
standing Mr. Attlee. 

The rich words that appear in 
Sean O’Casey’s dialogue are not 
translations from the Gaelic: they 
are the remains of Shakespeare’s 
speech. 

I remember how interested I was 
in a locution to which J. M. 
Kerrigan, one of the players at the 
Abbey Theatre, was more addicted 
than any other player. I had never 
heard it until it fell from his lips. It 
was, “ Look at here!” 

Years later, when I read the works 
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of S. L. Bensusan, I discovered that 
this is a familiar expression in Essex. 
I had thought it was exclusively 
Irish, and local Irish at that. 

Shan Bullock makes his  Fer- 
managh characters use an adjective 
I have never seen or heard used in 
their fashion elsewhere; the word 
“ odious ” used almost as if it meant 
“very”. “An ojus fine night!” 

—St. JoHn Ervine in the Belfast 

Weekly Telegraph. 


The Navvy—Past and Present 


OLD-TIME NAVVY WITH HIS 
bell-bottom moleskin or corduroy 
trousers, hitched at the knee with 
rope, hob-nailed boots and dark 
militiaman’s shirt is seen no more in 
Belfast. 

The bandana handkerchief and the 
wee tin can have disappeared with 
him. 

The young working man goes to 
work now dressed in expensive over- 
all dungarees, concealing, perhaps, 
his Sunday suit underneath. 

Instead of hob-nailed boots, he 
wears occasionally crépe-soled brown 
shoes: He carries his dinner now in 
a neat attaché case, and even at 
times dines out in a snackery or milk 
bar. 

—HuGH Quinn in the Irish News. 


UBLIN is the city of criticism and conversation. Every- 
thing is talked out, and will be again tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow. There are no established reputa- 
tions; reputations are remade and unmade every night. . 
In the store set upon freedom of the tongue and in ‘the 
honour paid there to an expert use of it Dublin resembles 
ancient Athens; it also was a city of criticism and 


discussion. 


—DESMOND MacCartny in Humanities. 


[t may be true that all evildoers will be punished in the 
end; but some old-fashioned people think that if their 


parents had punished them in the beginning they wouldn’t 


be evildoers. 


The Irish-Canadian who directed “From the Manger to the Cross” 
spent four summers on location in Killarney 


Irish-made Films 40 Years Ago 


PROINSIAS O CONLUAIN 


RELAND was nearer to having a 

film industry of her own forty 

years ago, when the cinema was 
in its infancy, and Hollywood still 
unheard of, than she is today when 
nearly every country with any pre- 
tensions to progress or any apprecia- 
tion of the power and influence of 
the screen makes indigenous films of 
some sort. 

It has to be admitted at the out- 
set, however, that even the forty- 
year-old Irish-made films owed no 
more to local effort and talent than 
did, say, The Quiet Man or Captain 
Boycott or No Resting Place. They 
were the work of an American com- 
pany which came to Kerry for about 
four months every summer from 1910 
to 1914, and their importance in the 
history of the cinema is not because 
they were the first feature films made 
in Ireland—but because they were 
produced by one of the outstanding 
directors of that period and marked 
the beginning of a new phase in film 
technique and development. 


JN the years before 1910, nearly all 

film-making was still conceived very 
much in terms of the stage: little 
attention was paid to authenticity 
of setting or to background detail; 
a painted backcloth was liable to 
be used without compunction or 
apology, or at best, a stretch of very 


JN 1923 Olcott was nominated 

as one of the best directors of 
the year and at different times 
he directed such stars as George 
Arliss, Pola Negri, Gloria Swan- 
son and Valentino in some of 
their most successful films. He 
died in December, 1949, and it 
is a significant footnote to the 
man’s character that, as news of 
his death was announced, a 
Christmas present arrived in 
Beaufort, Co. Kerry, for one of 
the friends he had made there 
forty years earlier. 


obviously American landscape would 
do duty for any country in the world. 


IDNEY OLCOTT, one of the most 
talented of the Kalem Company’s 
directors, did much to remedy that 
state of affairs. He brought his 
camera and his actors to the location 
required by the script and made the 
most effective use of natural settings 
and backgrounds. 

One of his most successful films 
was the highly controversial From 
the Manger to the Cross, which he 
made for Kalem in Egypt and the 
Holy Land in 1912. The film treated 
its religious subject matter with deli- 
cacy and reverence, and by making 
a neat profit of a million dollars 
confounded the prophets in the 
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Nelson. 


History on Celluloid 


‘Tue Irish Film Society recently presented to tie National Library © 

a group of films which included Riders to the Sea, a version of 
Synge’s play, with members of the Abbey company, made in 1936 
by Brian Desmond Hurst, backed by Miss Gracie Fields; and part 
of Land of Her Fathers, made in 1924, with Miche4l Mac Liam- 
mdir, Frank Hugh O’Donnell and members of the Abbey company. 
Scenes for this film were shot in Enniskerry and Killarney. 

Other films in the gift were some very early newsreels. These 
showed Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee procession (1897), troops 
embarking for the Boer War (1899), a Boer War skirmish near 
Kimberley (1900), which is the earliest known war newsreel; an 
anti-Boer trick comedy (1900), and an early version of the death of 


industry who said, as such people 
will, that a picture of that type could 
not be a success at the box-office. 

It is a tribute to the film’s en- 
during qualities that 16mm. copies 
are still being shown. 


N his way home from Palestine in 

1912, Olcott shot a number of 
films in the south of Ireland, but it 
was two years earlier that he had 
made his first film in Killarney—a 
film entitled The Lad from Old 
Ireland which has the distinction of 
being the very first feature film pro- 
duced by an American company out- 
side America. It has probably little 
other claim to fame. 

Olcott’s Irish ancestry undoubtedly 
had much to do with the selection 
of Ireland for this pioneer venture. 
His mother was born in Dublin but 
had emigrated to Canada, and it was 
there that he himself had been born. 

Crossing to the United States as a 
young man, he made his first stage 
appearance as an Irish cop (“ The 
*brogue’ got me the job,” he said), 
in a production by Joe Santley’s 
Company in New York. Later he 
went into films with the Kalem Com- 


pany, graduated from acting to 
directing and made a name for him- 
self with the first Ben Hur, and some 
excellent films with, a Florida back- 
ground which were so effective in 
pictorial quality and atmosphere that 
his company decided to send him 
farther afield. 


KALEM was one of the largest and 

best known companies of its day. 
Olcott has himself told how one day 
he was called into the manager’s 
office and a map of the world was 
spread before him. He was told he 
could take a full film-making unit to 
any place on the map he wished to 
select and he promptly. pointed to 
the island where his nother had been 
born, and said: “I would like to go 
there.” 

The Lad from Old Ireland was 
such a success when shown in the 
United States that Kalem were en- 
couraged to send a larger unit to 
Ireland the following year. This unit 
consisted of Olcott as director, 
Robert G. Vignola as assistant dir- 
ector, Gene Gauntier, the Virgin of 
the Manger to Cross film, as leading 
lady, ‘Georgy Hollister as cameraman, 
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IRISH-MADE FILMS 


Alan Farnham as designer, and a 
number of other actors and actresses, 
some of whom were to be well 
known later on. 

They made their headquarters at 
Beaufort, a cross-roads guest house, 
pub, shop and little else, on the way 
from Killarney to the Gap of Dun- 
loe in Co. Kerry—a quiet, secluded 
spot providing plenty of horses and 
horsemen for the films and con- 
venient to the richly varied lake, 
mountain and valley scenery. 

The first Kalem film made around 
Beaufort in 1911 was a one-reeler 
entitled Gipsies in Ireland. The 
second dealt with the Irish patriot, 
Rory O’More, who was a prime 
mover in the rising in 1641. 

Single-reel or two-reel films were, 
of course, the rule at that time; 
under favourable conditions they 
could be turned out in a few days. A 
three-reeler was considered a long 
film and anything in excess of that 
length was probably regarded as an 
endurance test. 

In eighteen weeks Olcott produced 
seventeen films—almost one a week 
—the most ambitious of which was 
probably a three-reel version of The 
Colleen Bawn, by the Irish-American 
dramatist, Dion Boucicault. 


FTER an early snag, smoothed out 

with the help of the American 
Consul in Cork, he was able to pro- 
ceed with his work, with the full 
collaboration of all the people—a 
collaboration which extended from a 
loan of silver candle-sticks or com- 
plete kitchen furnishings, to a 
willingness to swim rivers or jump 
from castle parapets. 

Sidney Olcott was a man who 
never shirked controversy; in fact, he 
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seemed to thrive on it. His Rory 
O’More film and another of his 
early efforts, Ireland the Oppressed, 
got him into trouble with the British 
authorities of the time and, as a 
result of representations made to his 
company, he was threatened with 
recail to America if he did not choose 
less controversial subjects. 

An Irish priest objected to his por- 
trayal of his countrymen, the British 
took exception to the screen treat- 
ment of their soldiery and _ his 
American masters were concerned 
about their investment. Olcott turned 
to the safer themes of Boucicauit’s 
romantic melodramas during the re- 
mainder of his stay in Ireland in 

The Colleen Bawn, when com- 
pleted, with Olcott himself as Danny 
Mann, one of the villains of the 
piece, was linked with From the 
Manger to the Cross as one of the 
most successful films of the period, 
and Arrah-na-Pogue had a special 
music score composed for it by 
Walter Cleveland Simon before it 
was shown in the United States. 
The Shaughran was another Bouci- 
cault play which was filmed at this 
time. 


[X 1914, Olcott, who had broken 

with Kalem and was now in charge 
of his own production company, re- 
turned to a strongly patriotic Irish 
subject in Robert Emmet, Ireland’s 
Martyr. 

Again the British military authori- 
ties objected—this time on the occa 
sion of the film’s showing in the 
Rotunda in Dublin in 1915. They 
demanded that it be withdrawn as it 
was interfering with their recruiting 
drive in Ireland. Ironically enough, 
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the part of Emmet was played by an 
English actor, Jack Melville. 

Many other incidents are recalled 
associating Olcott with stirring Irish 
events of the period. As part of the 
struggle for independence, the Irish 
Volunteers had been founded in 1913 
and in the following year one of their 
first parades under arms, in public, 
was held in Killarney. Rifles or other 
arms were not easily obtained by 
Irish Republicans at that time; yet 
the Volunteers of Killarney seemed 
to be a well-equipped force—they 
were armed with guns which the 
American film-makers had brought 
with them as “ props ”. 

One of the Kalem actors, Pat 
O’Mailey, who was, of course, of 
Irish descent, was in fact elected an 
honorary member of the Volunteers 
during his stay, and Olcott himself, 
both in his films and in his personal 
expressions of opinion, left no doubt 
as to where his sympathies lay. 


Q*HER films which Olcott directed 

during his four summers in 
County Kerry included The Kerry 
Dancers, The Kerry Gow (“ Black- 
smith ”), Sedn the Post, with Olcott 
in the name part, The Fishermaid of 
Ballydavid, The Girl of Glenbeigh, A 
Puck Fair Romance, and Ireland 50 
Years Ago, all making excellent use 
of the beautiful local scenery and of 
the facets of Irish life suggested in 
some of the titles. 

The scenarios were written by 
Gene Gauntier, in collaboration with 
the director, and the two often 
worked well into the night to have 
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their shooting scripts ready for the 
following day. Miss Gauntier, as well 
as being a talented actress with an 
apprenticeship of stage experience 
behind her, was one of the first 
script-writers the film industry had, 
and at a time when much film- 
making was done “ off the cuff”, her 
detailed preliminary treatment helped 
to give the Kalem films a smoothness 
of continuity and rhythm unusual at 
that time. 


VERSATILE, hard-working and 
intelligent cast, the integrity of 
the director, his flair for authenticity 
and his attention to detail, the 
innovation in using genuine back- 
grounds and the appeal to Irish 
exiles in the United States ensured 
the success of the films. They are 
mentioned prominently in Lewis 
Jacobs’ fine critical history, The Rise 
of the American Film. Jacobs de- 
scribes Olcott as “a serious and sin- 
cere contributor to motion picture 
art, a director of individuality and 
merit during two formative periods 
of the American film.” 

How far an Irishman, viewing 
Olcott’s films today, would be pre- 
pared to agree with Jacobs we do 
not know—some of the stills we have 
seen are as stage-Irish as one could 
imagine—but it does seem clear that 
Olcott. made a sincere effort to 
portray Ireland and the Irish as he 
found them, and to deal sympatheti- 
cally with their history. 

One thing is certain—Ireland has 
never since seen so continuous an 
effort at film production. 


“THE Irish in me makes me spend money. The Scotch in 


me makes me feel sorry when I have spent it. . . .” 
—Doris Litty, American authoress. 
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This cameo from a continental village tells of a priest who could have 
come from one of Canon Sheehan’s novels of rural life in Cork 


To the Memory of Emile 


OMER ENGLEBERT 


Y father and mother. . . . Back 
Mic the fourth generation, their 

people were occupied in the 
cultivation of the soil in the 
Ardennes, Being neither masterminds 
nor thieves, they never reached the 
point of getting rich. None of them 
was ever canonised or sent to jail. 

I must not neglect to draw the 
portrait of my grandmcther who was 
so virtuous that she knocked down 
and stunned a soldier who was less 
so. When he attempted to embrace 
her as she was giving the pigs their 
dinner, this exemplary woman struck 
him a blow on the head with her 
big wooden ladle. It was an hour be- 
fore he came to himself, and he 
seemed to be exempt from evil 
desires from that moment. 


L*E everyone in the Ardennes, I 

count nobles, priests and beggars 
on my family tree. I will give all of 
them the mention they deserve, and 
from this I will rise here and there, 
as well as I can, to philosophical and 
moral reflections imbued with 
common sense. I must take care not 
to pride myself either on the lowli- 
ness of my own extraction or on the 
glorious part played by my eleventh- 
century ancestor, Vidame Robert 
Pecquet de la Roche-Fontaine, at the 
time of the First Crusade. 


[ Must make faithful note of the 

inadequacies of my education; 
describe the school at Mabompré 
where I went to my first classes; and 
recall at length the memory of the 
good Father Lecléré who baptised 
me and whose Mass I served as a 
child. 

He was utterly unknown beyond 
the boundaries of the Ardennes 
deanery in which he carried out his 
ministry. As he never in his life gave 
himself up to any eccentricity— 
political, oratorical, or literary—there 
was never any mention of him in the 
newspapers. When he died, they 
printed four lines about him under 
the heading “Obituary Notes,” so 
that wine merchants, manufacturers 


Translated from the French and published in The Wisdom of 
Father Pecquet (Thames & Hudson. 10/6 net.) 
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of plaster statues, and professional 
fund raisers would no longer send 
him their price lists and appeals. 

One day during his lifetime, when 
I went into the cemetery of the little 
village of Salvacourt, I discovered 
that he had been born there. My 
attention was caught by a handsome 
tombstone, brand new, and on it in 
gold letters that gleamed in the sun- 
shine I read: 


To THE MEMORY OF 
EMILE LECLERE 
PRIEST 
Born AT SALVACOURT IN 1850 
Diep AT IN 19.. 
PRAY FOR HIM 


Wen I saw him again and 

questioned him, not long after- 
wards, he explained that he did not 
wish his death to bring any in- 
convenience or embarrassment to 
anyone; that he knew that he would 
die in the twentieth century; and that 
this was the reason he had got his 
stone and inscription ready such a 
long time ahead. 

He was rugged and rough as an 
oak tree in our forests, I still keep a 
perfect remembrance of the callings- 
down he gave me in catechism class, 
‘and likewise of the cuff he dealt me 
once when I was serving Mass and 
spoke behind his back. 

It was he who was the doctor in 
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our little village. If anyone had a 
cough, he would prescribe a tea 
made from herbs which he cultiva- 
ted for this purpose in his garden. 
If anyone complained of stomach 
trouble, he would recommend that 
the evening meal be very light— 
preferably potato soup. He was 
diligent, too, in visiting old people, 
and would take them his best wine. 


AS for himself, he neither drank 

nor smoked nor took snuff. His 
only relaxation was in working in his 
kitchen garden and walking in the 
country roundabout to have an eye 
on the boys and girls who tended 
the cows. 

When he left the viilage at the 
time of his retirement, we gave him 
a brass clock. He wept as he 
accepted it, assured us that every 
hour it struck would recall us to his 
memory, and asked that none of us 
would fail to visit him once in a 
while. The people of the Matompré 
parish took care not to deny them- 
selves this privilege, and when they 
passed through La Roche it was to 
his house that they would go for 
refreshments. 

He ditd, poor as Job, in the month 
of June. But he -had forbidden that 
his death be announced. 

“It is haymaking time,” he had 
declared. “These good people must 
not run the risk of letting their hay 
spoil by coming to my funeral.” 


Professor’s Problem 


HE absent-minded professor was strap-hanging in a bus. 
The other arm clasped a half-dozen bundles. He swayed 

to and fro. Slowly his face took on a look of apprehension. 
“ Can I help you, sir?” asked the conductor. 


“Yes,” said the professor 


strap while I get my fare out.” 


with relief. “Hold on to this 
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A Scarteen Ryan has hunted the famous “Black and Tans” pack 
for 300 years 


Hounds With a Family | Tree 


PHILIP ROONEY 


TRATOCRUISERS and Constellations 

are touching down at Shannon, 

first Western European port of 
call in their 3,000 miles trans- 
atlantic flight. Thirty miles away in 
distance and three hundred years off 
in time, a huntsman and his hounds 
are staging a ritual that has scarcely 
changed since that seventeenth 
century day when the Pilgrim 
Fathers set out on their trans- 
atlantic flight to Plymouth Rock. 

Thady Ryan of Scarteen, in 
Ireland’s Golden Vale (on Tipperary- 
Limerick border) and his great black 
and tan hounds make a team that is 
unique, even in the world of fox- 
hunting where tradition dies harder 
than the fox. 

It is not only that these hounds 
are a breed all their own, unspoiled 
by admixture of blood from any 
other contemporary hunting pack in 
the world. This is a rare distinction, 
but the Scarteens have an even more 
colourful one: down through the 
generations of three centuries in un- 
broken succession the man who 
hunts these famous hounds has been 
a Ryan of Scarteen, in Tipperary. 


O strong is this tradition that even 
the name of the huntsman does no 
more than alternate. In each alternate 
generation the eldest Ryan son at 
Scarteen, and the successors to the 
velvet cap and hunting horn, has 


been a John or a Thady. The pattern 
of succession from John to Thady, 
from Thady to John, has been as 
firmly fixed as the respect for tradi- 
tion which has kept the Ryans hunt- 
ing for three hundred years, come 
war, defeat, good times or bad. 

The present Thady—son of John 
—took over the pack about five years 
ago. He’s a traditionalist, of course; 
no Ryan of Scarteen could be other 
—but nothing could be further from 
the conventional picture of the snob- 
bishly exclusive Master of Fox- 
hounds than this tall, friendly young 
man with the soft Tipperary- 
Limerick turn of speech. 


FIVE days a week Thady Ryan is a 
large scale farmer, and a highly 
successful and practical one. On two 


hunting days each week in the 
season, in the traditional wide- 
skirted, dark blue riding coat, boots, 
breeches and velveteen cap, a selected 
two score of his thirty couples of 
hounds loping at the heels of one or 
other of the five or six big-boned 
hunting dorses which he himself has 
bred and trained, he rides high, wide 
and handsome over country which 
the Ryans of a dozen generations 
know almost as well as a Thady of 
earlier days, who galloped this way 
in the pitch darkness of a stormy 
night. 

That was the Thady who served 
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the outsider’s eye there is not a pin-point of difference in mark- 

ing, colour or build between the individual animals of the swarm- 

ing, seething, black and tan mass of hounds that pours out of the 
kenne s when the high iren gates creak open. 

But the men who hunt the Scarteens know unerringly the history, 
breeding and name of each and every hound. These names repeat 
themselves down through the columns of the stud and kennel book 
since the day the original stock came out of Kerry or France; Juggler 
and Painful and Sovereign, and the great, aged Lavender with his 
mask whitened by age in this his ninth successive year hunting. 

It takes both great hounds and great houndsmen to create a 


hunt such as this. 


—PuHILir ROONEY. 


as a cavalry captain with the Jacobite 
leader, Patrick Sarsfield, during the 
warts of the 1690’s and who rode as 
guide and aide-de-camp with the 
Jacobite general in a famous mid- 
night foray out by the Shannon 
River, end in a twenty-league sweep 
round the Keeper Mountains from 
besiesed Limerick, to attack and 
destroy a siege train of cannon and 
ammunition wagons which had 
camped for the night at Ballyneety, 
clese to the Ryan home. 

The Ilyans hold an engraved silver 
salver as proof of Patrick Sarsfield’s 
gratitude to the hard-riding Thady of 
1691. But the Thady Ryan of today 
is even prouder to possess a faded 
scrap of paper bearing the names of 
the new hounds which the man who 
rode with Sarsfield added to the 
pack when the wars were over. 


new hounds came from Kerry, 

as do new hounds for Scarteen to 
this very day. The upstanding, two- 
foot-high, black-and-tan beagles— 
“baygles” they call them in Kerry 
—are ‘the main stock of today’s 
famous hounds. In the seventeen- 
eighties yet another Ryan coming 
home from the wars—this time from 


service with the Irish Brigade in the 
armies of King Louis of France— 
brought with him a dozen or so 
French hounds. ‘ 

These were some of the famous 
Hounds of Saint Hubert, which can 
still be found in Brittany and 
Normandy; with the Kerry beagles 
they have given the Scarteen Black 
and Tan great leopard-like 
shoulders, his powerful leg drive, his 
unique colouring of inky black and 
glowing orange tan, with never a 
penny-piece splash of white to mar 
it; his hunting cry that is deep and 
musical as the note of a great bell 
and as strangely exciting. 


A Daéy’s view of the Scarteen Black 

and Tans in action makes the 
whole ritual business of foxhunting 
vastly exciting, even for those who 
believe that the combined efforts of 
two score hounds and half a hundred 
magnificently mounted horsemen in 
uniform of red coat and black coat 
and top hat seem a trifle excessive 
for the job of exterminating one 
small fox. 

Not a single one of the elegantly 
colourful group of horsemen and 
horsewomen comes within swearing 
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HOUNDS WITH A FAMILY TREE 


distance of the black-capped Master 
as he slowly rides back and forward 
by the covert of tangled grass and 
heather where the fox may, or may 
not, be lying low. 

The hounds, not yet on a scent, 
fan out purposefully, swiftly cover- 
ing the ground in a criss-cross weav- 
ing of seeming independent action 
that is suddenly concerted into united 
purpose as a single hound picks up 
the scent, gives tongue and is joined 
in a great belling chorus by every 
deep-chested hound in the pack. 

That moment when the fox has 
gone away, when the racing, baying 
pack leads the field of galloping 
horses at nerve-tingling pace over 
the rolling country of rich pasture- 
land that sweeps away to the blue 
reef of the Galtee Mountains is the 
moment to make even the critic of 
blood sports admit that foxhunting 
has, at least, the merit of being 
thrilling. 


CERTAINLY it is the moment to make 
anyone believe in all the tales that 
have been told about the Black and 


Tans and their huntsmen. There was, 


for apt example, that Ryan of the 
nineteenth century who hunted these 
hounds for an unbroken spell of forty 
years and celebrated his eightieth 
birthday by a day’s hunting that 
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began when he unkennelled his 
hounds in a late winter’s dawn in the 
yards at Emly House and ended in a 
ten mile gallop through the evening 
dusk which left no one up with the 
hounds but the eighty-years-young 
huntsman when the quarry was run 
to earth. 

Huntsmen of this calibre demanded 
great hounds—and got them. There 
was the pack of a hundred years ago 
which hunted as well by night as it 
did by day and which so little needed 
guidance of a huntsman that once, 
says the local legend, the cot- 
tagers of the Galtee Mountains 
were startled from their sleep at 
midnight by the baying of hounds as 
the Black and Tans swept past on an 
epic run which carried them thirty 
miles from the point in Limerick 
where their huntsman had lost them 
and brought them all the way 
over the Galtee Mountains into 


Tipperary. 


‘THE link between the hounds and 

huntsmen still strong at 
Scarteen. Thady Ryan gives all his 
spare time to the care and breeding 
of his famous hounds in the roomy, 
modern kennels which are so near 
the house that it has been said that 
every Ryan baby is sung to sleep by 
the music of hounds. 


A CERTAIN Dublin publican has a very discreet way for 
refusing to give drink on credit. A slate hangs on the 
wall of his establishment, but chalked on it are t“.e words: 


“ Away for Audit ”. 


—Cork Examiner. 
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Seventy-four-year-old author of “ Mr. Forkens” tells where he 
found him 


The Fifty-Two Books of 


Baron Dunsany 


orp Dunsany, the [Irish poet, 

playwright, short-story writer, 

and novelist, stopped at the Yale 
Club for a few days at the conclusion 
of a recent twelve-week American 
visit. We found the author of the 
Mr. Forkens stories there im the 
taproom, seventy-four, six-feet four, 
moustached, goateed, and possessed 
of enormous vigour. 

“I landed in New York and Los 
Angeles the same day,” he said. “I 
spent eight weeks as the guest of 
Mrs. Littlefield Smith, a poet who 
lives in Palos Verdes, California. 
Patrick Mahony, author of a bio- 
graphy of Maeterlinck, had brought 
her to lunch with my wife and me 
in Kent, and her invitation followed. 
Quite a return for the meal of scraps 
we were obliged to give her! 

“TI thought it would be pleasant to 
stay with a poet, and it was. She 
shewed me Yosemite, one of the 
wonders of the world; the great trees 
of Sequoia; and the Mojave Desert. 
I like deserts. [ve lived in the 
Sahara. Deserts are impressive things, 
like mountains and the sea. Great 
wonders they were—Yosemite and 
the Sequoias and the Mojave—but 
the kindness of the people of Cali- 
fornia impressed me as much as they 
did.” He paused, 

“Then I spent a week with Mr. 


LLorp Duwnsany is one of three 
peers who have written for 
the Irish theatre. 
The Eerl of Longford, for so 
long in partnership with Hilton 
Edwards and Micheal Mac Liam- 
moir at the Gate Theatre, has 
run his own company for almost 
twenty years. Some of his plays 
have been produced at the Abbey 
as well as the Gate. Lady Long- 
ford ts also a playwright. 

Lord Moyne, vice-chairman of 
Guinness, had a manuscript 
recently accepted by the Abbey 
Theatre. 

—Cork Examiner. 


Mahony at his mother’s house in 
Montecito, near Santa Barbara,” he 
went on. “I bathed in the Pacific 
every day. I found it was a good 
thing to go swimming in the after- 
noon, because in the morning there 
was really a bite to the sea. The sand 
was hot. You didn’t need a towel. 
You just threw a blanket of sand 
over yourself if a cold wind was 
blowing. Then you shook yourself off 
like a dog. Dogs! 

“That reminds me. If I might 
mention to you a thing that is very 
near my heart, I am very intensely, 
even bitterly opposed to the foolish 
cruelty of cutting off dogs’ tails. It 


From the New Yorker, U.S.A. 


THE FIFTY-TWO BOOKS OF BARON DUNSANY 


weems to me a development of bad 
children’s habit of pulling wings off 
flies. The child probably thinks the 
fly looks smarter that way, but 
grown-ups ought to know better. At 
Dunstall Priory, my place in Kent, I 
have the only three spaniels with 
tails in the world, as far as I know. 
Corgis and boxers are treated the 
worst of all.” 


UNSANY Castle, in County Meath, 

Ireland, was built in 1180, we 
learned. The Dunsany barony, of 
which Lord D. is the eighteenth 
incumbent, dates from 1439. He now 
spends most of the year at Dunstall 
Priory, which came to him through 
his mother’s family. “It’s in the 
downland,” he said, “in valleys that 
were very much knocked about dur- 
ing the war. Two of our cows were 
killed, and, of course, all the grass 
in the gardens went. I wrote more 
poems during the war than in all the 
west of my life put together. Then I 
got a bit tired.” 

Lord Dunsany recited three of his 
War poems to us—“ Now is the har- 
vest ripe in Kent”, one began— 
and said that after Dunkirk he left 
Ireland, where he had been staying, 
and went to England to sign up with 
the Home Guard. “I’ve shot big 
game in Africa, up the Nile in the 
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Sudan, and in India, and I’ve stalked 
stags for many years in Scotland,” 
he said. “I took along two of my old 
guns—good big-game rifles.” 


WE asked the eighteenth Baron to 

discuss the creative process—he 
has published fifty-two books—and 
he said: “When I was young, my 
thoughts raced ahead so fast that I 
lost most of them. When I write 
something, I have no certain know- 
ledge that I’m ever going to write 
anything again. Then I get an idea. 
I’ve had five such ideas here—in- 
cluding one in the Mojave Desert 
and one in Santa Barbara—and I’ve 
written five stories. 

“The one thing that matters is 
how to get the idea, and you cant 
tell anyone how to do that. Ideas 
come from the subconscious, like all 
the deepest emotions. For this reason, 
I feel the psychologist has the same 
relation to the poet that a road 
mender has to a miner, The psy- 
chologist and the road mender get 
down about two inches. Our deepest 
emotions come from a mile down.” 

We thanked him, and he looked 
about the taproom, which contains 
many a stuffed head. “Impala,” he 
said. “Quite a good horn, tha 
rhino. That’s a very good Grant’s 
gazelle.” 


Dog-Gone 


THE most galling problem harassing the Dublin suburb- 

anite was to keep dogs from tearing up his patiently- 
cultivated lawn. His prominent “ Keep Off the Grass ” sign 
wasn’t taken seriously by any of the dog owners. Seeking 
a fresh approach, he erected a small sign on a newly- 
seeded area. It read: “Protect your dog! Lawn specially 
treated with poison ”. Not a dog touched a blade. 
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Humour is where you find it 


A FAMous author was autographing 
copies of his new novel in a Dub- 
lin shop. One gentleman pleased him 
by bringing up not only his new 
book for signature, but reprint edi- 
tions of two previous ones as well. 

“ My wife likes your stuff,” he re- 
marked rather apologetically, “so I 
thought I’d give her these signed 
copies for a birthday present.” 

“A surprise, eh?” hazarded the 
author. 

“Tl say,” agreed the customer. 
“ She’s expecting a fur coat.” 


Gatway “ wag”, with a twinkle 
of mischief in his eye, entered a 

bar where nothing but the best 
drinks were served. It was also well 
known that the landlady was not 
always in the best of humour. This 
particular day she was at her worst, 
and the “ wag” duly noted the fact. 

“ Give me a pint, ma’am,” he said, 
in his cheeriest manner. 

The good lady got down to busi- 
ness, and rose from under the counter 
with a veritable work of art. It was 
a picture in “ still life” of a cream- 
topped masterpiece. 

He locked at it with spurious dis- 
taste and said, with a giance round 
the shop: “I wouidn’t throw that to 
a dog, ma’am.” 

For five minutes she held her audi- 
ence in a spell of wonder and 
incredulity. Even the “wag” was 
amazed and mortified at the 


alleged shortcomings of himself 
and his relations, and he marvelled 
even more at her inexhaustible capa- 
city for vituperation and abuse, with- 
out having to make use of a single 
indecent word. 

When finally she stopped to take a 
breather, he raised the pint in his 
hand and interjected: “Yes, ma’am, 
as I was sayin’ before you interrupted 
me—no dog will ever put his snout 
to this pint. Good luck, ma’am.” 


—Connacht Sentinel, Galway. 


Sportsman 


PADEREWSKI was the guest of 
honour one evening at Mr. 


and Mrs. Doheney’s, in Los 
Angeles. During dinner, Count 
McCormack told him about a 
bird he had heard that morning 
singing the same phrase over and 
over. Paderewski said: “ Whistle 
it, John.” Fohn did. 

The Maestro said: “ Again, 
John.” After the third time Fohn . 
said: “What’s the big idea, 
Maestro?” 

“Oh, John,” said the Maestro 
with his gentle smile, “I love to 
hear you whistle.” 

—CounTess McCormack in 

I Hear You Calling Me. 
W. H. Allen, 
2s. 
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HA41Nc from the Cork countryside, 
the principal games to which I 
was accustomed were hurling, Gaelic 
football, handball and bow!l-plaving. 
One Saturday evening a short time 
after entering St. Patrick’s Training 
College, Drumcondra, Dublin, I was 
seated down to supper near a student 
who had been to the golf links at 
Dollymount that day. He was not, 
apparently, much impressed by the 
game from an exercise point of view. 
“ What kind of game is this golf?” 
I asked, anxious to learn something 
of its fundamentals. 

Father Peter, the President of the 
College, was passing along just then. 
He was a septuagenarian whose “ few 
sad last grey hairs ”, ringing an other- 
wise completely bald head, bespoke 
a vitality long departed. 

“Well, then, Pll tell you,” my 
friend replied. “Do you see old 
Father Peter gone up there? Golf is 
a game that would just suit him if he 
were about ten years older.” 


—P. Barry in The Green Flag! 
(Cork: The Paramount Print- 
ing Co., Ltd., 1s. 6d.) 


A Dan Story 
‘A MILITANT Protestant member of 
the British Parliament once intro- 
duced a Bill to substitute “ tide ” for 
“mass” in all such words as Christ- 
mas, Michaelmas and Candlemas. 

You see the idea? The new names 
for the seasons and feasts would be 
Christ-tide, and so on. The real 
names had too “ Popish” a flavour 
for this bigot. 

His own name was Massey-Massey. 
And unfortunately for him, Dan 
O’Connell was an M.P. at the time. 
Dan smothered the Bill in laughter, 


ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


by suggesting that the so-called re- 
former should begin with his own 
name and call himself Tidey-Tidey. 


Aspirate and Aspiration 
FATHER GERALD VANN tells the story 
of a “h”-dropping Cockney who 

went to his parish priest in great dis- 
tress and explained he had two young 
ladies, Maggie and Maria; he liked 
them both, but couldn’t decide which 
to marry. The priest told him to go 
into the church and pray about it. 

Five minutes later the door bell 
rang furiously and the little Cockney, 
with excitement, said: “ Gor blimey, 
Father, it’s a miracle.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked 
the priest. 

“Well,” explained the Cockney, 
“T thought I’d say a prayer in front 
of the statue of Our Lady, and so I 
goes up to the altar and there on the 
blue cloth in letters of gold it says: 
* Ave Maria’!” 


Dublin supported an 
annual season of opera in English 

by the Moody-Manners Company. 
Charles Manners, really Southcote 
Mansergh, the son of Colonel Man- 
sergh, was about six feet four in 
height and had a gorgeous fat bass 
voice and enormous feet. He had a 
range cver three octaves and the 
quality of his voice was splendid. | 
He began his London operatic 
career as Private Willis (of the 
Grenadier Guards), the Sentry in 
Iolanthe. Then—as would happen 
now—the contract for the boots and 
shoes for the production was given 
to a well-known firm of theatrical 
shoe-makers. 
Manners, as it happened, was the 
first member of the Company to go” 
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| No Results 


[N Armagh, a farmer rushed home to tell his wife that a ‘ 
special preacher was coming to preach the Sunday ser- 
mon. The good pair got down the cookery books, and , 
worked out an eating list and time-table that would bring 

4 
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a load of epicurean food on to the table two minutes before 
? the good man arrived. 
‘ When he did come mine host, wreathed in smiles, led 
4 the way to the dining-room. But the preacher declined: 
“TI make it a point never to eat before a sermon.” During 
the evening he sat and made notes in the study while the 
hosts wrung their hands, and watched the food becoming 
sludge as the clock ticked. 
After the sermon, the wife heard her husband’s foot- 
steps coming down the stairs, and called out for a verdict 
on the great man’s delivery. Back up came the venom of j 


her husband’s tones: “ He might as well have et.” 
—Irish News. 


to be measured. When they checked "THE Bishop was introduced in a 
the size of his feet the manager was lunatic asylum to a patient who 
aghast and said: “ All I’ve got to say, claimed to be God. “ I’m honoured to 


young man, is this: If all the other meet you,” said the Bishop. “I 
members of the cast have feet as understand you are God?” “I am,” 
large as yours, the contract’s off.” was the impressive response. “ Well, 
—DeESMOND CHAPMAN-HustTon in Id like to ask you about your making 
The Lamp of Memory. (Lon- the world in six days. Isn’t six days a 

don: Skeffington and Son, figure of speech? Didn’t you mean 

Lid., 18s.) centuries or aeons?” “ Bishop,” said 
the lunatic, gravely, “ I make it a rule 


IS story came from the highest never to talk shop.” 


and most trustworthy level, from eee 
a man who is at the centre of every ON one of Lord Clonmel’s visits to 
well-informed circle, and right down | America, he met a native of Clon- 
at the weil-spring of every authorita- ™¢! in a New York restaurant. 
tive source. “Well,” said the Irish-American, 

He had been listening recently to “ this is surely singular. Here are you 
a news bulletin on the broadcasting @Md I drinking together, while in the 
service from the Other Island, he old country I couldn’t get near 
said, and he had heard a charming enough to hit you with a shotgun. 
young female announcer state, in all I know, because I used to try.” 
solemnity, that: “A trough of low 
pleasure was centred over the North- JUDGE: “What made you think - 
East of Ireland and was moving accused was drunk?” 
slowly towards Great Britain.” Garpa: “ He was arguing with the 


* —Qumpnunc in the Irish Times. driver of the taxi.” 
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ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


Jupce: “But that does not say he 
was drunk.” 

GarpDA: “Yes, but there was no 
driver and no taxi!” 


UNITED STATES nun was telling 
with glee of a geography test 
among her third-grade students in 
which she asked where the German 
people came from, the French people, 
the Italian, the English, and so forth. 
All went weil until she finally 
asked: “And where do the Irish 
come from?” Then came this answer 
with resounding certitude: “From 

Notre Dame!” 

—Information. 


- Loox here,” said the boss to the 
clerk. “What does this mean? 
Someone has just ’phoned up and 
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said you were sick and wouldn’t be in 
the office today.” 

The clerk thought for a moment 
and then burst out laughing. 

“Ha, ha! The joke’s on him. He 
wasn’t supposed to ring up until 
next Friday.” 


[N 4 country town in Queensland, 

Australia, an inspector visited the 
bank, found it open but deserted. 
Looking out the back window, he 
spotted the manager, cashier, accoun- 
tant and Iedger-keeper playing poker 
(with their own money) on the land- 
ing. Hoping to scare the erring quar- 
tet, he rang the burglar alarm. But at 
this signal the bartender from a 
nearby pub rushed across the street, 
carrying four beers. 

—Irish News, 


Kid 


Stuff 


younG mother, who read all the books on baby care, 
went overboard in the antiseptic attitude towards the 


child. She permitted no visitors until the baby was three 
months old, and even then they had to wear gauze face- 
masks. When several more experienced mothers tried to 
reason with her, she stood her ground. “ You’re too care- 
less,” she said defiantly. “ I watch every detail to safeguard 
the health of my child.” Then she added: “By the way, 
little Herbert seems to be cutting a tooth. How can I be 
sure?” 

“Very simple,” replied one of the women. “ Just put 
your finger in his mouth and——” Then noticing the young 
mother’s look of horror: “ Of course, you boil the finger 
first.” 

Rosemary, aged four, had had a difficult day with mother 

and things were still very strained when father arrived 
home from work—so much so that he was frankly sus- 
picious of an abnormally rapturous welcome. “ What’s 
wrong, young lady? Been a naughty girl?” he asked. Young 
Rosemary glared defiance and detatchment. “ Daddy,” she 
exploded, “I don’t like your wife.” 

—THeE Roamer in the Belfast News-Letter. 
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N a dressing-room of Dublin’s 
Olympia Theatre, one night in 
1944, Billy McComb, magician, 
could hear the pit orchestra playing 
the music that introduced his act. 
He swung his long opera cloak 
around his shoulders and hurried 
out. Running two at a time down the 
stone steps that led to the stage, he 
tripped over his cloak, fell, and 
knocked himself out. 

Within a couple of minutes he 
came round, and staggered on to the 
stage. There he found his assistant, 
June Cochrane, calmly bowing to the 
applause for the first trick, and pre- 
paring to go on with the second. 
Afterwards she explained: “I felt 
silly standing there waiting, and the 
audience was growing restless.” 

Billy had not realised that his 
glamorous assistant was abie to do 
his tricks. Soon afterwards he worked 
out a new routine, in which each 
trick he performed was capped by an 
even more magical version worked by 
June. But nzarly eight years went by, 
and June and Billy had married and 
left their home town of Belfast for 
London, before the full possibilities 
of June’s talent dawned on them. 

One night, when they were doing 
their double act at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Bob Hope, who was 
in the same London show, watched 
from the wings. As they left the 
stage, Hope took Billy aside. 


From medicine and mannequin parades to stage success 


Those Magical McCombs 


JOHN ENNIS 


Wie still a schoolboy, Billy 


McComb pursuaded his 
housemaster that it would be 
perfectly safe for him to repro- 
duce a Houdini escape at the 
annual swimming gala. His plan 
was to have himself tied into a 
sack and thrown from a diving- 
board. 

Only the housemaster knew 
that Billy intended to thrust his 
clenched fists inside the neck of 
the sack as the rope was being 
tied, so that by opening his 
hands he would be able to reach 
out and slide the rope away. The 
eager boys who tied the rope 
knew nothing of this plan, and 
before Billy could put his fists in 
place he was securely bagged 
ana flung into the water. He 
pushed his shoulders against 
the top of the sack and his feet 
into the bottom corners, and the 
sack tore. 

“I was only just able to 
struggle to the surface,” he ex- 
plains. “ And I have left Hou- 
dini’s tricks alone since.” 

—JOHN ENNIS. 


Condensed from John Bull 


“You're wasting the kid,” said the 
Hollywood comedian. “A girl like 
that should have an act of her own.” 


HEN, a few weeks later, Carroll 
Gibbons, orchestra leader at the 
Savoy Hotel, gave the same advice, 
Billy began to think there might be 
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THOSE MAGICAL McCOMBS 


something in it. June timidly agreed. 
The McComb family became two 
separate magicians, and June rose 
almost immediately to the position of 
leading woman magician in this part 
of the world. 

“We were already making a good 
living before June branched out on 
her own,” says Billy. “She started 
at the top, and our income has 
doubled.” 

June has appeared at night clubs 
and at famous London hotels, and 
her act hag been televised. But the 
McCombs try to avoid bookings that 
will keep them out of London for 
more than one night, because they do 
not want to uproot three-year-old 
baby Sheron (Irish for Geoffrey) 
from his home life. Much of their 
work is in midnight cabarets at 
private banquets, and they have to 
hire a baby-sitter while they are per- 
forming. 

One evening, Princess Margaret 
saw their double act in a London 
theatre. Afterwards they dashed to a 
night club to take part in the cabaret, 
only to be told that Princess Mar- 
garet had arrived there, too. Billy 
protested: “But she has just seen 
our act.” It was too late to find any- 
body to replace them. 

“ Fortunately,” says Billy, “we al- 
ways carry extra tricks for emer- 
gencies. We were able to put on an 
entirely new show.” But they were 
unable to wait to hear how the 
Princess enjoyed seeing them twice 
in one evening. They had to dash 
home to relieve the baby-sitter. 


JUNE was nervous when she first 

faced audiences alone. One night, 
she suddenly saw Ava Gardner and 
Clark Gable watching her act, and 
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she dropped three tumblers and 
ruined a trick. 

On another occasion, she was doing 
a trick with an empty washing pow- 
der packet. The idea was to put three 
dirty pieces of silk into the box and 
bring them out clean. “I realised that 
I had put the %ilks in wrong,” says 
June. “ There was nothing else to do 
but to shrug my shoulders, throw the 
box to the side, and go on with the 
act.” 
Billy picked up the box and put it 
in order, and after she had taken her 
bow made her go back and do the 
trick. “It was a terrible anti-climax,” 
he says, “ but she would always have 
been afraid of that trick if I had not 
made her go back to it.” 

Performers who have shared dress- 
ing-rooms with the McCombs are in- 
clined to think Billy is too harsh with 
June when things go wrong. One 
evening she was asked to do her 
act before members of the all- 
male Magic Circle—a high honour 
for any woman magician. She left an 
irreplaceable piece of equipment be- 
hind in a theatre, and Billy had to go 
back to retrieve it. 

“TI persistently nagged her, telling 
her she was to blame,” Billy recalls. 
“ By the time she walked cn the stage 
she was in a raging temper, ready to 
do to the audience what she would 
have liked to do to me. This gave 
her an air of authority—which is 
exactly what a good performer needs 
to handle an audience. When she 
finished her act, five hundred magi- 
cians rose to their feet to applaud.” 

“ Sometimes,” says June, “I have 
been almost in tears. But I think 
Billy has discovered that I give a 
better show after a good row, and he 
pickg.a fight to get me in the mood.” 
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By knows how easily things can 

go wrong for the magician. 
“ Magic,” he says, “is the only pro- 
fession I know in which, if you lift 
the second finger instead of the third, 
everything falls to pieces. Luckily 
you can often bring the trick to some 
conclusion, even if Jjt’s not the one 
intended.” 

For nine years he studied to be a 
doctor. Magic had been his hobby 
since his schooldays, and when he 
failed in one of the eight subjects in 
his final examinations, he decided to 
make magic his career. “I found my 
profession was interfering with my 
hobby, so I gave up the profession.” 

The knowledge he gained while 
taking his science degree at Queen’s 
University, Belfast, has been useful 
in his career as a magician. Many of 
his tricks are worked out on scientific 
principles. 


HE amuses visitors to his suburban 

house in Edgware, Middlesex, by 
handing a paintbrush and a tin of 
paint to Sheron. When the child slaps 
paint on the back wall of the house, 
it turns out green with yellow spots. 

His knowledge of zoology nearly 
caused a riot in the Magic Circle, the 
magician’s own society. Walking into 
the Circle’s clubrcom in Euston 
Rcad, London, he offered to show 
his friends a new trick. From his 

cket he took a book of stamps. He 
tore one stamp out and appeared to 
lick it and stick it to the wall. Imme- 
diately the stamp began to slide up 
the wall. Two hours later the stamp 
was still careering about the ceiling. 


It was not really a conjuring trick 
at all. Billy had stuck an insect be- 
hind the stamp before entering the 
clubroom. He knew it would climb 
to the ceiling, seeking the warm air 
above. 

“The magicians in the club made 
every kind of guess,” Billy recalls. 
“One even talked of magnets on the 
other side of the wall. Strangely 
enough magicians—and intelligent 
audiences generally—are the easiest 
to fool, because they always look for 
the complicated answer. A_ child 
usually looks for a bit of thread— 
and he is often right.” 

ITH her green eyes and ash- 

blonde hair, June McComb has 
a second career as a mannequin and 
photographer’s model. 

One morning she was sent by her 
agent to model some jewellery. The 
jeweller was startled when he found 
that the girl who was to wear his 
valuables was the magician he had 
seen performing at a banquet the 
night before. 

On another occasion, jewellery gave 
June the biggest shock of her career. 
She borrowed a ring from a woman 
in a night club, and began using it 
for one of her tricks. As the ring was 
handed over she had noticed the 
woman’s escort give a startled jump. 
Throughout her performance she was 
distracted by the man as he stared 
at her. 

“He was biting his nails,” June 
recalls, “ and afterwards I understood 
why. That ring was worth about 
£8,000.” 


T#® young wife told her friends that she had stopped 
worrying. “No more of that silliness,” she boasted. 
“ Now, when things gg wrong I just break down and cry.” 
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Brother Potamian made science history in Waterford 


Irish X-ray Pioneer 


REV. W. J. BATTERSBY, Px.D. 


of wireless the guest of honour 

at a New York banquet, was 
being escorted into the room by 
Andrew Carnegie. He espied Brother 
Potamian seated at a table near the 
door. ; 
Marconi immediately walked over 
and personally took the Brother to 
the top of the room, to sit beside 
him at the dais. 

“TI am proud to have on my right 
the man to whom I owe a great deal 
of gratitude because of his solving 
the problems of induction for me,” 
he explained. “His laboratory at 
Manhattan College is small, with tin 
cans, wire nails and iron filings 
making up a good part of the experi- 
mental equipment.” 

Who was the shy clergyman to 
whom Marconi paid that public 
tribute? 


Sore as the inventor 


Francis O’REmty, who 

later became known in religion 
as Brother Potamian of the Institute 
of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools (the De La Salle Order), was 
the eldest son of James O’Reilly and 
his wife, Judith Finningham. 

He was born—near Bailieborough 
on the Cavan-Meath border—on 
September 26, 1846. 

Ireland was in an appalling state 
at that period. The Penal Laws, the 
Union, famine and fever had re- 


duced the country to the verge of 
destitution. 

So a few months after the birth of 
his first child, James O'Reilly de- 
cided to emigrate to New York. 

The family settled in the newly- 
formed parish of St. Brigid’s. In fact, 
it was the great influx of Irish 
immigrants which had led to the 
creation of this parish, and the 
O’Reillys found themselves sur- 
rounded by their fellow-countrymen 
almost as if they had never left their 
native land. 


YounG Michael was educated by the 

Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
with Brother Chronian as his favour- 
ite teacher. 

Under the inftuence of this emi- 
grant from Birdhill he decided to 
join the Institute himself. 

He was transferred to London in 
1870, and to Waterford in 1893. 

By that time he had gained con- 
siderable repute as a religious educa- 
tor, scholar and scientist. 

It was at the De La Salle Training 
College, Waterford, that he was able 
to erect a sixty-foot pendulum which, 
by its hourly swing, demonstrated 
the rotation, of the earth. He was 
even able to produce a radiograph, a 
very novel thing in those days. 


T was only three months after 
Professor Roentgen announced his 
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discovery of certain rays which could 
pierce solid substances. 


THE scant knowledge of. the, nature 

and effects of the Roentgen rays, 
even among scientists, was suffi- 
ciently indicated by their popular 
name, which still adheres—X-rays. 

It was only after a comprehensive 
study of the property of the rays that 
Professor Roentgen wrote the _ his- 
toric paper which he read at a meet- 
ing of the Physico-Medical Society 
of Wurzburg in December, 1895. 
Shortly afterwards it was translated 
and published in the leading scien- 
tific journals of the world. 


‘THE photographic possibilities of 

the X-rays, everywhere described 
in glowing periods, appealed strongly 
to the lay and scientific mind. 

But as Professor Roentgen’s paper 
contained no directions concerning 
the technique of the “new photo- 
graphy ”, the first experimenters had 
to find out for themselves everything 
relating to the sensitive plate and its 
development, as well as the distance 
of the X-ray tube and the time of 
exposure. 

That was Brother Potamian’s ex- 
perience when he was asked by a 
Waterford physician to overcome 
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FARM labourer who saw an artist painting a landscape 
stood and stared spellbound at the canvas. 


personal reluctance and contribute to 
the relief of suffering humanity. 

“I was urged to use the apparatus 
of the De La Salle Training College 
to find a splinter of steel, which, 
some time before, had found its way 
unnoticed into the hand of a young 
woman,” he _ recalled twenty-one 
years afterwards, on his death-bed in 
New York. 

“Her doctor begged that 
experiment be made. 

“In the presence of all the physi- 
cians in the city, who came unbidden 
to see the experiment, the radio- 
graph was taken with a six inch 
spark coil, a small focus tube and a 
wet plate. 

“The exposure was for one 
minute. When the plate was de- 
veloped, the splinter was distinctly 
s¢en and it was promptly removed.” 


the 


‘Tue feat which Brother Potamian 

thus performed at the request of a 
Dr. Atkins ranks him as one of the 
first, and probably the very first, to 
use the X-ray in Ireland. 

He also experimented with tele- 
graphy in Waterford, used a micro- 
phone to broadcast messages around 
the College, and told his students 
that wireless and television were on 
the way! 


“ Ah,” said the artist, “perhaps to you, too, Nature 


opens her sky pictures, page by page. 


Have you seen the 


lambent flame of the dawn leaping across the livid East— 
the red-stained sulphurous isles floating in lakes of fire in 
the West—the ragged cloud at midnight, black as a raven’s 
wing, blotting out the shuddering moon?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, “ but not since the price of beer 


went up.” 


The Battle for Scotland’s 
Language 


NEIL MATHESON 


ost Celtic scholars say that 

Gaelic was introduced into 

Scotland from Ireland about 
the second century A.D. when the 
first batch of Ulster colonists landed 
in Argyll. 

A Celtic language was already 
spoken in Scotland, but it was Pictish 
—a form of Cymric—and not Gaelic. 

Gradually, Gaelic began to super- 
sede Pictish, although in the sixth 
century we hear of St. Columba, who 
spoke Gaelic, requiring the assistance 
of interpreters when he visited 
Lochaber and Skye, where Pictish 
was still the language. It was prob- 
ably not until the tenth century that 
Pictish entirely disappeared. By the 
eleventh century Gaelic had reached 
its zenith and was the speech of 
Scotland from the Tweed to the 
Pentland Firth, although Caithness 
and Lewis may then have been 
mainly Norse-speaking. 


ERE are thousands of Gaelic 

speakers in Canada. In the Cana- 
dian census of 1931 the number of 
Gaelic speakers in the Dominion was 
stated to be 32,000, of whom 29,000 
were Canadian-born. 

Gaelic has been heard in the 
Parliament of Nova Scotia, and on 
several occasions it has been em- 
ployed in the law courts. Once when 
Judge James MacDonald, who was 
Chief Justice of the Province from 
1881 to 1904, was holding court a 
case arose in which two neighbours, 
neither of whom understood English, 
were involved. Not a word of English 
passed during the case, the witnesses, 
lawvers and judge all using Gaelic. 

From the beginning of the settle- 
ments, the Gaels of Cape Breton 
Island determined that the tongue of 
their forefathers would not die, and 
so they made it the language of the 
home. And even today you will find 
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children, separated by three or four 
generations from the old country, still 
lisping the Gaelic as their first 
language. 


J 1939 there was opened in Cape 
Breton Island the Gaelic College 
of St. Ann’s, which provides courses 
in the Gaelic language, and in Gaelic 
literature, history, and music; and 
since 1944 instruction has also been 
given in the weaving of clan tartans 
and in other handicrafts. The people 
of the island have their annual Mods 
and Highland Games, and retain 
many of the old Highland ways of 
life, including even the waulkings. 
If the people of the Highlands of 
Scotland had the same passion for 
the old language it would not be in 
the parlous position it is in today. 


[t obviously lies with the Gaelic- 

speaking parents to say whether 
the Gaelic is to be preserved, for if 
it dies in the home it will not survive 
anywhere else. And the inescapable 
inference is that many Gaelic-speak- 
ing parents are quite indifferent to 
the fate of the Gaelic. 

Many of them, indeed, appear to 
regard it as a hindrance to the suc- 
cess of their children in after life. 
Why, it is difficult to understand, be- 
cause over and over again it has been 
proved that the bilingual pupil is 
superior in intelligence to the pupil 
speaking English only. Nevertheless, 
the prejudice exists, and its roots are 
not of yesterday. 

The Registrar-General of 1871 was 
merely expressing sentiments that 
had been deliberately fostered in the 
Highlands since the seventeenth 
century when he wrote: “ The Gaelic 
language stands in the way of the 
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‘THE population of Scotland is 

a quarter of a million greater 
than at the previous census in 
1931, but the number of Gaelic 
speakers has fallen from 136,135 
to 94,282. - 

In 1801, one Scotsman in five 
spoke Gaelic; in 1860, the ratio 
was one im ten; today, it is rather 
less than one in fifty. When 
An Comunn Gaidhealach was 
founded in 1891—and its first 
object was “the teaching and 
use of the Gaelic language ”— 
there were 254,415 Gaelic 
speakers in Scotland. 


success of the natives in life; it shuts 
them up from the paths open to their 
fellow-countrymen who speak the 
English tongue. We are one people 
and should have but one language.” 

More than two hundred years 
earlier a writer, referring to King 
James IV, said that “he spoke the 
language of the savages who live in 
some parts of Scotland.” 


[NX 1616, the Lords of the Privy 

Council issued an Act for the erec- 
tion of schools in every parish in 
Scotland, stipulating, however, that 
English was to be the only language 
of instruction, so that Gaelic, “one 
of the chieff and principal! causes of 
the continuance of barbaritie and in- 
civilitie among the inhabitants of the 
Isles and Hylandis, may be abolisht 
and removit.” 

In 1646 the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland passed a 
resolution demanding the imple- 
mentation of the Statute of Iona, 
under which every gentleman in the 
Highlands who possessed more than 
sixty head of cattle should send his 
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eldest son or daughter to the Low- 
lands to receive an English education. 

In the early eighteenth century the 
Society for the Propagation of 
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Not only was there prejudice 
against the Gaelic but school child- 
ren were often brutally punished for 
speaking their mother-tongue at 


Christian Knowledge began the erec- school 


tion of schools throughout the High- 
lands and islands, and by the end of 
that ceniury they had established no 
fewer 323. 

But to the Lowlanders who directed 
the affairs of the Society, Gaelic and 
Catholicism were synonymous terms, 
and the same regulations that bound 
their schoolmasters to the “ Formula 
against Popery ” bound them also to 
prohibit their scholars from speaking 
Gaelic—the only language most of 
them knew. “ Nothing can be more 
effectual,” they said, “for reducing 
these countries (i.e. the Highlands 
and islands) to order and making 
them usefull to the Commonwealth 
than teaching them their duty to 
God, their King and Countrey and 
rooting out their Irish language.” 

The first effective protest against 
this anti-Gaelic policy came from 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, an English 
Episcopalian Tory. 

“Of what the Highlanders had 
before the late conquest of their 
country,” he wrote, “there remains 
only their language and their poverty. 
Their language is attacked on every 
side. Schools are erected in which 
English only is taught and there were 
lately some who thought it reasonable 
to refuse them a version of Holy 
Scriptures.” 


Education Act of 1872 ignored 
Gaelic, but in 1874 a concession 
was made whereby an inspector 
might allow pupils to express them- 
selves in Gaelic if they had difficulty 
in doing so in English! 

The Celtic Chair in Edinburgh 
University was founded in 1882, and 
in 1905 Gaelic was first recognised 
as a subject for the Leaving Certi- 
ficate, although the paper set was on 
the Lower Grade only: not until 
1916 was a Higher Grade paper set. 

Under the Education Act of 1918 
the teaching of Gaelic was made 
compulsory in Gaelic-speaking dis- 
tricts—the culmination of fifty years’ 
agitation spear-headed by Inverness 
Gaelic Society and An Comunn 
Gaidhealach—and courses of instruc- 
uon in Gaelic are now available at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen 
universities. 

If the people of the Highlands, 
and indeed of Scotland, resolve to 
utilise these facilities to the utmost 
there can still be a great future for 
Scotland’s old language. One thing 
is certain: If the Gaelic dies it will 
take with it the soul of a race which, 
having regard to its size, has made 
incomparable gifts to the world at 
large. 


CWT 
LITTLE girl came home from school because the teacher 
was ill and could not be there. The child’s mother 


said: 


“You must have been very sorry to hear that your 


teacher was ill.” 


“Oh, yes, mother,” the child answered, “ but I couldn’t 
help clapping my hands under my breath.” 
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Are We Getting Too 
Broadminded ? 


HE shackles of mid- and post- 
Victorian eras have been 
dropped, in many cases with 
rather a loud clatter. The pendulum 
has swung vigorously and far in the 
direction of freedom. 

Home discipline has relaxed. 

Under the guise of broadminded- 
ness children are allowed almost 
every conceivable liberty, They not 
only fail to respect their parents’ 
commands but presume to dictate to 
them as well. They dress as they 
please, eat as they please, go 
where they please, whenever and 
with whomever they please, and 
if parents should so much as even 
mildly protest when things seem to 
be getting too far out of hand, the 
cry “old-fashioned ” soon silences all 
parental interference. 


modern child may talk non- 
chalantly of science and sex, yet 
be abysmally ignorant of ordinary 
good manners. His childhood is so 
brief as to be almost non-existent, for 
as soon as he can walk and talk he is 
part of an adult world to which he 
adapts himself all too quickly. 

But, it will be protested, is not 
much of this to the good? Are we not 
becoming more charitable and 
tolerant of each other? Strangely 
enough, this lovely result has not 
occurred, Tolerance is talked about 
much and practised little. 


It is characteristic of broadmind- 
edness that we begin by tolerating 
what we should, and end by 
tolerating what we should not. The 
unclear thinking and vacillating will 
which it tends to generate result 


inevitably in the discarding of all 


doctrine and discipline. We cannot 
smile tolerantly at obviously false 
beliefs without endangering and 
eventually destroying our own 
standards, however high they may 
have been at the start or however 
high we may have intended to lift 
them. 


[7 may well be that we are erring 

far more seriously, with the possi- 
bility of direr consequences, than did 
our stern forebears. Too much re- 
straint can be harmful—too little can 
be disastrous. 

Whereas a past generation beat 
against many closed doors in frustra- 
tion, a future one may soon tire of 
the absence of all doors and long for 
the security of some fenced-in places 
in a world where man is outgrowing 
himself in an excess of liberty. 

It is time now, as perhaps never 
before, to stop fooling ourselves and 
to strip off the mask of broad- 
mindedness from the real evils of 
sloth, impurity and dishonesty which 
lie beneath its deceptive veneer. 


od 
up a child in the way he should go, and walk there 


yourself once in a while. 
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after my eighteenth birthday, 

I was just from school and, 
according to my new colleagues, 
“ straight out of the egg ”. I believed 
everything and did everything I was 
told. For the first few months, any- 
way! 

I*was stationed in nine different 
country branches, and from each of 
these became familiar with every 
other town within a radius of about 
seventy miles, so that I soon felt com- 
petent to write a “ Geography of 
Ireland—from a Banker’s Point of 
View ”. 

M< first three appointments were of 

a temporary nature only, and each 
of them was to a seaside town, which 
meant, as it was a particularly good 
summer, that I had a most delightful 
time, and formed the opinion that life 
in the bank was all sunny skies, blue 
seas, picnics and parties, and being 
finished at about 4 p.m. in the office 
each day. 

With the winter came disillusion- 
ment. I was sent on a permanent 
basis to an inland, dull and dismal 
country town in the West of Ireland. 
I arrived in a bleak October fog, and 
spent the first night in a dreary com- 
mercial hotel. The bed was so damp 
that I had to sleep in my dressing- 
gown, and even with that I was con- 


Witte I joined the bank, shortly 


the 
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vinced that pleurisy, at the very least, 
would be the outcome. 


ERE were two outstanding things 
about this town, in my recollec- 
tion of it: (a) it was always raining; 
(b) there was always a cattle fair on. 
These two inflictions combined 
made compulsory outings more than 
disagreeable. Shutters had constantly 
to be erected in front of shop win- 
dows, as the cows always walked on 
the footpaths—never on the streets. 
I loathed this, as I have always been 
terrified of the brutes. To me they 
don’t look at you “ soulfully ”, they 
look downright balefully, and it 
wouldn’t have surprised me in the 
least if one of them gaye me a jolly 
good “puck” for no provocation 
whatsoever. 
During my first day in the office I 
was told to go across the road to a 
rival bank and ask for the loan of 
the “ General Ledger ”. Obediently 
I trotted off, asked for the manager 
and prettily made my request. He 
called for it, and great gales of male 
laughter shook the office. It was not 
for a long time afterwards that I was 
able to think of suitable retribution 
for the enormity of this attack upon 
my general greenness. 


SHORTLY after this I was sent to the 
post office to dispose of some 
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Her heart was young and gay... 
Bann 


MISS INNOCENCE AMONG THE LEDGERS 


“ value ”. With a couple of thousand 
notes firmly clutched in my eager 
fingers I set off across the market 
square and wended my way to the 
P.O. I dropped my beautifully made- 
up red and blue package into the 
box and returned all smiles. 

““Where’s the receipt?” said the 
cashier cheerfully next day. “ What 
receipt?” said I aghast. . . . I really 
thought my banking career had come 
to an end that time; but fortunately 
the manager had a sense of humour, 
and strangely enough there was no 
comment from H.O. Frem then on, 
however, I can assure you, I learnt 
all about registration. 

On the Exchanges I was the only 
girl and the whole business at first 
completely bewildered me. My 
fingers became all thumbs as I tried 
to flick through the notes in the non- 
chalant, efficient manner of my male 
colleagues. Try as I might I always 
seemed to have one note more or less 
than I was supposed to have, and 
then, amidst howls of laughter, my 
bundle would be taken from me and 
with maddening publicity proved to 
be perfectly correct. 


ALSO delivered cash orders, and 
sometimes letters of an urgent and 
extremely personal nature, to various 

establishments around the town. 
As I had usually typed the latter 
myself I knew them to contain com- 
munications reading something like: 
“Dear Sir, Unless you can let me 
have a lodgment by 3.30 p.m. this 
afternoon I shall be reluctantly com- 
to return your. cheque 


endeavour to avoid embarrassment to 
myself and to the recipients, I would 
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assume a look of bland imnocence and 
smile, I hoped, as charmingly as if I 
were leaving an invitation to dine at 
the bank that evening. 

As is often the way when first im- 
pressions are bad, I got to love this 
little town where life was unsophisti- 
cated and fun largely of one’s own 
making. I played golf, and was 
(somewhat patronisingly, I'll admit) 
initiated into the intricacies 6f dry- 
fly fishing in the streams around 
Cong. 

I did not shine at this latter 
pastime, as I was always getting the 
fly caught in anything but fish, 
tangling up the line in my clothes or 
hair or in the bushes behind me, 
much to the exasperation of my 
teacher, who was by way of being an 
expert and who killed some magnifi- 
cent trout with an ease which left me 
open-mouthed with awe. 


‘T#E end of that beautiful friendship 

came one day when, in my excite- 
ment at his landing an enormous six- 
pounder we had been trailing for 
weeks, I put the net down on top of 
the fish—like a butterfly net—instead 


. of underneath. Do I have to tell you 


that it got away? After that I was 
employed purely in a catering cap- 
acity. 

One of my resources was music, 
and I was lucky enough to be able to 
take it up in the country with a very 
good teacher. I even had a piano of 
sorts to practise on in the “ digs ”. 

Admittedly it sounded more like a 
spinet, and half the notes were stuck, 
but I would meditate that Eileen 
Joyce herself started on worse and 
pretend that I was seated at a con- 
cert grand in Carnegie Hall playing 
the Rachmaninoff Second. 
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One night I went to the pictures 
and saw a child prodigy of six play 
the violin. He was absolutely magni- 
ficent and I was frightfully im- 
pressed. Surely, I figured, a person 
three times his age could at least 
attempt the blessed thing? So, full 
of enthusiasm, I purchased a second- 
hand fiddle. 


‘THEN off I started, scraping and 

scratching my way in the first 
position. Playing The Chocolate 
Soldier and other high-class gems 
with my teacher, I thought maybe I 
wasn’t too bad; my scrapings were no 
doubt drowned by the magnificent 
tone he was producing. But one night 
when I was practising in the 
“ digs” the door silently opened and 
a saucer of milk was wordlessly 
pushed into the room! I could take 
a hint, and parted with sadness from 
my Stradivarius—at a financial loss. 

This particular phase was suc- 
ceeded by a craze for tap-dancing, 
and once a week a young lady would 
call to the “ digs” and take a class 
of half-a-dozen potential Eleanor 
Powells. The long-suffering inhabi- 
tants would feel the floor quivering 
to the steady “ shuffie, shuffle, tap- 
-tap” of our dance routines, but 
there was a distinct falling off in in- 
terest when the steps began to get 
too complicated for us, and sighs of 
relief were registered by an extremely 
tolerant management. 

In almost every town in which I 
“was stationed there was a Musical 
and Dramatic Society, and I was 
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usually to be found in the back row 
of the chorus, providence disoblig- 
ingly not having equipped me with 
any vocal ability. I danced everything 
from a minuet to a fandango with 
more enthusiasm than accuracy. 
When Lord Longford’s Company 
came to town they always stayed in 
our “ digs”, and I ‘‘ walked on” for 
them most nights in crowd scenes 
shouting “Viva la Republique ”, 
“ Kingston’s Shirts”, or whatever 
the script might demand. 


LLOoKNG back now on my years in 
the country my memories are 
muddled, but cn the whole pleasant. 
I don’t think that there was anything 
I did not at least have a try at 
mastering, from deep-sea fishing off 
the coast of “ Skib” to sedate row- 
ing expeditions (once with a loss of 
both oars!) on the lovely Suir. 

There were hectic cross-country 
rides on three-quarter-bred hunters 
in County Kilkenny, and I distinctly 
remember trying to negotiate a bare- 
backed and bridleless donkey on a 
midnight picnic somewhere in the 
vicinity of Queen Maeve’s grave. 

Now I am a staid lady official in a 
Dublin bank. I may be seen crossing 
College Green in high heels and a 
little head-hugging hat. 

I’ve seen Ireland as the “ guest ” 
of the bank, and well worth the see- 
ing it was; but now I am happy to 
remain in her capital city and let the 
juniors go forth and experience it all 
for themselves—the fun and the bore- 
dom—the loneliness and the laughs. 
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E men on their way to a match crowded up the front 
of the "bus. “ All right, folks, fill up the back instead,” 


said the conductor. “ 


like you're at Mass,” 
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Her heart was young and gay... 
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after my eighteenth birthday, 

I was just from school and, 
according to my new colleagues, 
“ straight out of the egg ”. I believed 
everything and did everything I was 
told. For the first few months, any- 
way! 

I* was stationed in nine different 
country branches, and from each of 
these became familiar with every 
other town within a radius of about 
seventy miles, so that I soon felt com- 
petent to write a “ Geography of 
Ireland—from a Banker’s Point of 
View ”. 


Witte I joined the bank, shortly 


MX first three appointments were of 

a temporary nature only, and each 
of them was to a seaside town, which 
meant, as it was a particularly good 
summer, that I had a most delightful 
time, and formed the opinion that life 
in the bank was all sunny skies, blue 
seas, picnics and parties, and being 
finished at about 4 p.m. in the office 
each day. 

With the winter came disillusion- 
ment. I was sent on a permanent 
basis to an inland, dull and dismal 
coumtry town in the West of Ireland. 
I arrived in a bleak October fog, and 
spent the first night in a dreary com- 
mercial hotel. The bed was so damp 
that I had to sleep in my dressing- 
gown, and even with that I was con- 


vinced that pleurisy, at the very least, 
would be the outcome. 


ERE were two outstanding things 
about this town, in my recollec- 
tion of it: (a) it was always raining; 
(b) there was always a cattle fair on. 
These two inflictions combined 
made compulsory outings more than 
disagreeable. Shutters had constantly 
to be erected in front of shop win- 
dows, as the cows always walked on 
the footpaths—never on the streets. 
I loathed this, as I have always been 
terrified of the brutes. To me they 
don’t look at you “ soulfully ”, they 
look downright balefully, and it 
wouldn’t have surprised me in the 
least if one of them gave me a jolly 
good “puck” for no provocation 
whatsoever. 
During my first day in the office I 
was told to go across the road to a 
rival bank and ask for the loan of 
e ‘‘ General Ledger ”. Obediently 
I trotted off, asked for the manager 
and prettily made my request. He 
called for it, and great gales of male 
laughter shook the office. It was not 
for a long time afterwards that I was 
able to think of suitable retribution 
for the enormity of this attack upon 
my general greenness. 


SHORTLY after this I was sent to the 
post office to dispose of some 
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“ value ”. With a couple of thousand 
notes firmly clutched in my eager 
fingers I set off across the market 
square and wended my way to the 
P.O. I dropped my beautifully made- 
up red and blue package into the 
box and returned all smiles. 

““Where’s the receipt?” said the 
cashier cheerfully next day. “ What 
receipt?” said I aghast. ... I really 
thought my banking career had come 
to an end that time; but fortunately 
the manager had a sense of humour, 
and strangely enough there was no 
comment from H.O. Frem then on, 
however, I can assure you, I learnt 
all about registration. 

On the Exchanges I was the only 
girl and the whole business at first 
completely bewildered me. My 
fingers became all thumbs as I tried 
to flick through the notes in the non- 
chalant, efficient manner of my male 
colleagues. Try as I might I always 
seemed to have one note more or less 
than I was supposed to have, and 
then, amidst howls of laughter, my 
bundle would be taken from me and 
with maddening publicity proved to 
be perfectly correct. 


[ ALso delivered cash orders, and 
sometimes letters of an urgent and 
extremely personal nature, to various 

establishments around the town. 
As I had usually typed the latter 
myself I knew them to contain com- 
munications reading something like: 
“Dear Sir, Unless you can let me 
have a lodgment by 3.30 p.m. this 
afternoon I shall be reluctantly com- 
to return your cheque 


endeavour to avoid embarrassment to 
myself and to the recipients, 1 would 
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assume a look of bland imnocence and 
smile, I hoped, as charmingly as if I 
were leaving an invitation to dine at 
the bank that evening. 

As is often the way when first im- 

pressions are bad, I got to love this 
little town where life was unsophisti- 
cated and fun largely of one’s own 
making. I played golf, and was 
(somewhat patronisingly, I'll admit) 
initiated into the intricacies of dry- 
fly fishing in the streams around 
Cong. 
I did not shine at this latter 
pastime, as I was always getting the 
fly caught in anything but fish, 
tangling up the line in my clothes or 
hair or in the bushes behind me, 
much to the exasperation of my 
teacher, who was by way of being an 
expert and who killed some magnifi- 
cent trout with an ease which left me 
open-mouthed with awe. 


‘TE end of that beautiful friendship 

came one day when, in my excite- 
ment ai his landing an enormous six- 
pounder we had been trailing for 
weeks, I put the net down on top of 
the fish—like a butterfly net—instead 


. of underneath. Do I have to tell you 


that it got away? After that I was 
employed purely in a catering cap- 
acity. 

One of my resources was music, 
and I was lucky enough to be able to 
take it up in the country with a very 
good teacher. I even had a piano af 
sorts to practise on in the “ digs ”. 

Admittedly it sounded more like a 
spinet, and half the notes were stuck, 
but I would meditate that Eileen 
Joyce herself started on worse and 
pretend that I was seated at a con- 
cert grand in Carnegie Hall playing 
the Rachmaninoff Second. 
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One night I went to the pictures 
and saw a child prodigy of six play 
the violin. He was abso’1tely magni- 
ficent and I was frightfully im- 
pressed. Surely, I figured, a person 
three times his age could at least 
attempt the blessed thing? So, full 
of enthusiasm, I purchased a second- 
hand fiddle. 


off I started, scraping and 
scratching my way in the first 
position. Playing The Chocolate 
Soldier and other high-class gems 
with my teacher, I thought maybe I 
wasn’t too bad; my scrapings were no 
doubt drowned by the magnificent 
tone he was producing. But one night 
when I was practising in the 
“ digs” the door silently opened and 
a saucer of milk was wordlessly 
pushed into the room! I could take 
a hint, and parted with sadness from 
my Stradivarius—at a financial loss. 
This particular phase was suc- 
ceeded by a craze for tap-dancing, 
and once a week a young lady would 
call to the “digs” and take a class 
of half-a-dozen potential Eleanor 
Powells. The long-suffering inhabi- 
tants would feel the floor quivering 
to the steady “ shuffic, shuffle, tap- 
-tap” of our dance routines, but 
there was a distinct falling off in in- 
terest when the steps began to get 
too complicated for us, and sighs of 
relief were registered by an extremely 
tolerant management. 
In almost every town in which I 
“was stationed there was a Musical 
and Dramatic Society, and I was 
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usually to be found in the back row 
of the chorus, providence disoblig- 
ingly not having equipped me with 
any vocal ability. I danced everything 
from a minuet to a fandango with 
more enthusiasm than accuracy. 
When Lord Longford’s Company 
came to town they always stayed in 
our “ digs”, and I “‘ walked on” for 
them most nights in crowd scenes 
shouting “Viva la Republique ”, 
“ Kingston’s Shirts”, or whatever 
the script might demand. 


Lookin back now on my years in 
the country my memories are 
muddled, but cn the whole pleasant. 
I don’t think that there was anything 
I did not at least have a try at 
mastering, from deep-sea fishing off 
the coast of “ Skib” to sedate row- 
ing expeditions (once with a loss of 
both oars!) on the lovely Suir. 

There were hectic cross-country 
rides on three-quarter-bred hunters 
in County Kilkenny, and I distinctly 
remember trying to negotiate a bare- 
backed and bridleless donkey on a 
midnight picnic somewhere in the 
vicinity of Queen Maeve’s grave. 

Now I am a staid lady official in a 
Dublin bank. I may be seen crossing 
College Green in high heels and a 
little head-hugging hat. 

I’ve seen Ireland as the “ guest ” 
of the bank, and well worth the see- 
ing it was; but now I am happy to 
remain in her capital city and let the 
juniors go forth and experience it all 
for themselves—the fun and the bore- 
dom—the loneliness and the laughs. 


E men on their way to a match crowded up the front 
of the ’bus. “ All right, folks, fill up the back instead,” 
said the conductor. “ i 
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Your very welcome gift of a year’s 
pleasant reading will be appreciated by 
vour family and friends. Here is, 
indeed, the ideal gift—one that provides 
fun, entertainment and enlightenment 
every month of the year. Each issue of 
the Irish Dicest contains fresh, stimu- 
lating articles, features, stories and jokes, 
selected from the leading newspapers 
and magazines, and from the newest 
books by distinguished Irish authors. 


popular 


Magazine is a gift that is at once in- 


subscription to this 


expensive to you and most acceptable 
to your friends. It solves your gift 
problem easily and quickly—in fact, 
all you do is fill in and post the Form 
on Page IV of this folder, and after that 
leave everything to us. On your behalf 
we will send free, with the first issue of 
your subscription, a lovely coloured 
greeting card personally hand-inscribed 
with your name. 


ONE YEAR 


Give your friends a year’s pleasant reading 


FILL IN THE FORM ON 
SUBSCRIPTIONS :— 


12/6 


$3 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE 
ACCOMPANIED BY A 


FREE - - - - - 
COLOURED GREETING CARD 


Why not list now on page IV the 
people to whom you want to. send 
something especially attractive — and 
worth-while this year? Put a tick [ y/| 
against “* Two Years” or “ One Year ;” 
fill in the full names and addresses of 
the people to whom you want your 
gifts sent ; indicate in each case the nam« 
you want inscribed on the card ; enclose 
appropriate remittance to cover your 
subscriptions, and post without delay tw 
InisH Dicest, 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
Ireland. 
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Fakes of the 32 Counties 


E WERE GOING THE LONELY ROAD 
from Mulranny to Bangor when 
we met an old man called Michael 
Sweeney. I asked him if 
he knew anything about 
the incredible footpaths 
which are marked on 
the Ordnance Maps across the moun- 
tains from Bangor Erris to Newport. 
And Michael said: “I knew the 
man who made the path. His name 
was Ned Corrigan, the centurion”! 
When I sharply asked him to 
repeat what he had said, Michael 
looked at me with a certain disdain, 
and said: “Ned Corrigan had one 
hundred men working under him. 
That’s a centurion, isn’t it? I heard 
my mother use the word to describe 
the gangs of men employed here by 
the Congested Districts Board.” 
—Terry O’SULLIVAN in the 
Sunday Press, Dublin. 


MAYO 


FAVOURITE LANDING-PLACE FOR 

invaders of Ireland was Wexford, 
still full of their traces—Dane, Nor- 
man and Cromwel- 
lian. The Barony 
of Forth had its 
own dialect, a cor- 
ruption of Chaucerian English with 
loan-words from older and _ later 


WEXFORD 


languages. 
There are traces, too, of the older 
civilisation—fifth-century churches 


no bigger than a cottage, a tree at 
which passing funerals still leave a 
tribute: older this than Christianity. 

On the road to Enniscorthy there 
is one of the few Tudor houses in 
Ireland, and in Enniscorthy an 11th- 


The Centurion from Bangor Erris 


century castle ready for occupation. 
An earlier castle, Fitzstephen’s, at 
Ferrycarrig, just outside Wexford, 
has only its ivy-covered keep today. 
North, at Ferns, there is the shell of 
a FitzGerald castle and, indeed, there 
are enough Norman ruins throughout 
the county to keep an antiquary busy 
for life. 
—DonaGH MacDonaGH 
in the Irish Times. | 


EAST KNOWN OF THE Six COUNTIES 
that comprise Northern Ireland is 
Fermanagh, which is made up of 


two of 

hills with a long 
FERMANAGH chain of 

and rivers be- 
tween them. 


Enniskillen, the county capital, is 
right in the middle, and it is one of 
the most delightfully situated towns 
in Ireland. It is certainly the best 


centre from which to explore a very 


charming district. 

Nearby Lough Erne is the biggest 
lake, and its southern end is almost 
filled with dozens of little wooded 
islets. Of these the most interesting 
are Devenish with its sixth-century 
monastery ruins and the most perfect 
round tower in Ireland, and White 
Island with its strange mummy-like 
carvings whose origins are wrapped 
in mystery. 

One day tourists will discover this 
land, which is still much of a back- 
water but dear to the connoisseur 
and the escapist. 

—GorDON COOPER 
in The Queen, 


[N THE CHURCH OF St. Mary’s, 

Pope’s Quay, Cork, a small statue 
of Our Lady is enshrined. Over 600 
years old, in its story is 
embodied a cross- 
section of the religious 
history of Ireland. 

In 1303, when the Norman Inva- 
sion was becoming a fait accompli, 
the statue was purchased by the Irish 
Archbishop, Muiris G Cearbhaill, in 
a small town in Northern Italy. It 
was buried with his remains in 
Youghal in 1316. 

Over a century later, when relig- 
ious fervour was at a low ebb, a 
monk in Youghal Monastery saw Our 
Lady in a vision and he was told 
that the Archbishop’s grave should 
be opened. The prelate’s body would 
be found intact but would crumble 
to clay when the statue was removed. 
The statue should be exposed to 
public veneration in the monastery 
church. This was done, and a new 
= of religious enthusiasm fol- 


CORK 


O HURMOLTAIGH 
in Radio Eireann talk. 


SWEET AUBURN! LOVELIEST VIL- 
lage of the plain.” 


In this picturesque townland, 
, Oliver Goldsmith 
WESTMEATH | his_ child- 


hood and early 
manhood. 

His father, when appointed rector 
of Kilkenny-West in 1730, came to 
live in Lissoy, when the future poet 
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BEHIND an old saying that “milk is more lasting than 
soup ” is a flash of Irish wisdom. It meant that people 
would get more value from the milk of a cow over a long 
period than from the soup obtained when the cow was 
killed. 


was but two years old. This little 
village Goldsmith has immortalised 
in undying verse. 

Today a modern road runs over 
the site of the Deserted Village. The 
mound outside Lissoy gate is gone. 
The gate, a plain five-bar piece of 
smithcraft in heavy iron, is suffi- 
ciently strong to have resisted the 
ravages of two centuries. 

A wide grass-grown avenue leads 
up to the ruin of the “village 
preacher’s modest mansion.” Part of 
the front wall containing the door- 
way, two upper and two lower vacant 
windows remains. 

The date 1728 is chiselled on the 


jamb-stone. 
—Nenagh Guardian. 


O_p Cross INN AT NEWTOWN- 

ards bears the date 1619, and 
doubtless there was an inn on this 
spot when Hugh Mont- 
gomery, Laird of Braid- 
stane, acquired the lands 
of Clandeboye from Con 
O’Neill a few months before the 
death of Elizabeth the First. 

The Laird of Braidstane laid the 
foundations of Newtownards as it is 
today, bringing his own workmen, 
who left the imprint of their Scottish 
craft upon the place. 

The craftsmen would gather in the 
inns whilst the new town was taking 
shape and they celebrated the erec- 
tion of the cross that stands where 
four streets met. 

—Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 


DOWN 


—Irish News. 


HACKERAY was a young man of 
twenty-four, studying art in 
Paris, when he fell in love with 
an Irish girl of eighteen, Isabella 
Shawe. She was the daughter of 
Colonel Matthew Shawe, C.B. (said 
to have been Military Secretary to 
the Marquess of Wellesley in India), 
and of his wife, the former Isabella 
Creagh, of Doneraile, Co. Cork. 

When her husband died, Mrs. 
Shawe brought her family to Paris 
where, by careful economies, they 
managed to live on a small income. 
After a year of courtship, much dis- 
turbed by the jealous and tyrannical 
interference of Mrs. Shawe, Thackeray 
married Isabella on August 20, 1836. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. 
Shawe was a highly objectionable 
mother-in-law, and that Thackeray 
suffered long and patiently at her 
hands. Of this there is ample proof 
in the letters of Isabella and Thack- 
eray, and in Thackeray’s novels 
(which are largely autobiographical). 
Over and over again we meet Mrs. 
Shawe impaled on Thackeray’s pen- 
point under various guises, yet always 
essentially the same. 


HE is the original of all Thackeray’s 
portraits of the Irish “ Mejor’s” 
wife or widow—underbred, over- 
bearing, hard, vulgar, stingy, boast- 
ful, combining gross solecisms with 
excruciating pretensions. Most not- 


Real-life tears in the love story of a famous novelist 


Thackeray’s Tragic Irish Bride 


B. G. MacCARTHY 


Condensed from Studies 


ably she appears as Mrs. Major Gam 
in Denis Haggerty’s Wife, as the 
Campaigner in The Newcomes, as 
Mrs. Baines in Prilip (the novel 
which records, under fictional guise, 
Thackerary’s wooing in Paris). 

Two brief passages from Philip 
give us a vivid picture which is 
thoroughly supported by all that is 
known of Mrs. Shawe’s character and 
behaviour : — 

“ She was a frugal woman; fond 
of her young, or let us say anxious 
to provide for their maintenance; 
and here with my best compli- 
ments, I think the catalogue of her 
best qualities is ended. She had a 
bad and violent temper; a disagree- 
able person, attired in very bad 
taste, a shrieking voice; and two 
manners, the respectful and the 
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patronising, which were both alike 
odious.” 


ND ag2in:— 

“She covered the dagger with 
which she would have stabbed us; 
but we knew it was there clenched 
in her skinny hand in her meagre 
pocket. She would pay us the most 
fuisome compliments with anger 
raging in her eyes; a little hate- 
bearing woman, envious, malicious, 
but loving her cubs, and nursing 
them and clutching them in her 
lean arms with jealous strain.” 
Later Thackeray was to say: “ One 

must not judge too hardly a woman 
who is really and truly demented.” 
And this, in fact, seems to have been 
very near the truth. With such a 
mother, it is not surprising that only 
two of the Shawe children were en- 
tirely normal. Isabella lost her mind 
not long after the birth of her third 


daughter in the summer of 1840. 


marriage which was to end piti- 
fully gave to Thackeray four 
perfect years. The young couple 
settled in London, living from hand 
to mouth, too happy to care that 
Mrs. Shawe penuriously withheid all 
but the first instalment of Isabella’s 
allowance, or that Arthur Shawe, de- 
plorable brother of Isabella, foisted 
himself upon them until they man- 
aged to ship him off to India. 

In 1837 a daughter was born (Anne 
Isabella, later Lady Ritchie), and in 
the following year a second child, 
who died after eight menths. This 
misfortune deeply affected Mrs. 
Thackeray. In May, 1840, there was 
unother baby (Harriett, who became 
Mrs. Leslie Stephen). 

For some weeks all went well, and 


then Mrs. Thackeray’s nervous in- 
stability began to cause some uneasi- 
ness. The family went for a brief 
holiday to Margate, but it was ap- 
parent that Isabeila’s condition had 
become worse. Thackeray was now 
so awkwardly circumstanced that he 
was at his wits’ end. The success of 
Samuel Titmarsh had given him the 
idea of transferring his hero to Ire- 
land for a fresh series of adventures. 
Chapman and Hall rejected this 
aotion, and were equally unwilling 
that the book should be called A 
Cockney in Ireland, but they agreed 
to publish an Irish sketch book. The 
contract was signed on September 8, 
1840. It was arranged that Thackeray 
should go to Ireland in search of 
copy. 

What, then, was he to do with a 
wife who seemed to be suffering 
from nervous prostration, and with 
two children, the elder of whom was 
three years and the younger three 
months? Thackeray’s mother, resi- 
dent in Pasis, was not in a position 
to take charge of his family. Mrs. 
Shawe and her daughter Jane were 
just then living in Cork, at Grattan’s 
Hill. 


Y decided to take his wife 

and family to Cork, and to leave 
them under the care of Mrs. Shawe 
while he was travelling through Ire- 
land. At once Mrs. Shawe made it 
clear that she would not have room 
for them in her little cottage, and so 
it was arranged that Isabella should 
stay with her mother and Jane, while 
Thackeray and the children, with the 
faithful nurse Brodie, should have 
lodgings in the house next door to 
Mrs. Shawe. Thackeray wrote to his 
mother: “ She [Isabella] will be well 


with her mother while she is unwell 
—a bull: but I mean that there will 
be no scenes and quarrels. A couple 
of months, please God, will set her 
up somewhat, and will suffice, or 
nearly so, for my Irish tour.” 

The little party left London on 
September 12, and arrived in Cork 
three days later. By then the worst 
had happened, and Thackeray was 
forced to recognise that his wife was, 
at least temporarily, insane. On Sun- 
day she had thrown herself over- 
board, and was twenty minutes float- 
ing in the sea before she was rescued. 
On the following night she made 
another attempt at suicide. The 
thought that the Shawes would wel- 
come and succour them sustained 
Thackeray uatil they reached Cork. 
Delusive hope! Mrs. Shawe met 
them like a Medusa, and refused to 
have Isabella under her roof. 


‘OR a little over three weeks the 
Thackeray family remained in 
Cork. Grattan’s Hill and their iodg- 
ings at Mrs. O’Mahony’s are de- 
scribed both in Thackeray’s letters 
and in the Sketch Book: 

The house is dirty; ramshackle, 
friendly, hospitable. The windows 
lack pulleys and the doors locks; the 
drawing-room door cannot stay shut 
unless a chair is pushed against it; 
there is no poker and the coals are 
brought on the lid of an old sauce- 
pan. But the people of this house are 
full of generous warmth. When 
Brodie is ill, they vie with each 
other in nursing and dandling the 
baby. Mrs. O’Mahony’s three chil- 
dren play with smaH Nanny Thack- 
eray, who soon begins to pick up a 
Cork accent. And then there is the 
old gentleman who inhabits the par- 
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lour (sleeping, Thackeray insists, in 
the piano). He wears ’an overcoat 
with deep pockets from which he 
dispenses apples to all the children. 


CKERAY’S letters to his mother 
during this period make pitiful 
reading. It is clear that he is “on 
duty ” at his wife’s side most of the 
time, although Mrs. Shawe and Jane 
sit with her frequently during the 
day. Isabella’s condition varies. At 
times she seer*; to brighten, oaly to 
relapse into melancholy. She is “ de- 
voured by gloom ” and full of a sense 
of imagined guilt. She has forgotten 
her children. (A retrospective analysis, 
necessarily tentative, has suggested 
that she was suffering from schizo- 
phrenia.) 

There is no longer any question of 
Thackeray’s tour. The problem is: 
how can he take his family away to 
Lis mother in France? Everything 
depends on Isabella’s condition, so 
he watches, waits and hopes for a 
sign of improvement. She has now a 
horror of boats and of the sea. 

The nights are the worst. He sits 
beside her watching her troubled 
sleep, writing a play for Charles 
Matthews, driven somehow by his 
creative passion. The candle gutters. 
He lies down, and a ribbon around 
her waist is fastened to his wrist lest 
she awake. 

Isabella never recovered. She lived 
until “1894, surviving Thackeray by 
thirty years. He never forgot her. 
When he first met her in Paris he 
had said: “Your little red-polled 
ghost pursues me everywhere, the 
phantoms of .. . your songs are ever 
in my ears.” When his life was 
nearly ended, he said: “I would do 
it again.” 
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Irish Love Poems No. 12. 


FAIR MAIDENS’ BEAUTY WILL 
SOON FADE AWAY 


I 


My love she was born in the North counterie 
Where the highlands of Antrim look over the sea ; 
My love is as fair as the soft smiling May ; 

But fair maidens’ beauty will soon fade away. 


II 
My love is as pure as the bright blesséd well 
That springs from Seefin in a green lonely dell, 
My love she is graceful and tender and gay ; 
But fair maidens’ beauty will soon fade away. 


HI 


My love is as sweet as the cinnamon tree ; 

As the bark to its bough cleaves she firm unto me ; 

But the leaves they will wither and the roots will decay, 
And fair maidens’ beauty will soon fade away. 


IV 


But love, though the green leaf may wither and fall, 

Though the bright eye be dimmed, and the sweet smile and all; | 
O, love has a life that shall never decay, 

Though fair maidens’ beauty will soon fade away. 


Rosert Dwyer Joyce. 
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An exile recalls the songs he sang, and where they came from 


On the Banks of Sweet Loch Ray 


o OCOCORLU . . . UAH.” This 
sound, thrice repeated, coming 
from the vicinity of the barn- 

yard near Ballinmore, County 

- Leitrim, was the first to make a per- 

manent impression on my memory. 

And although nearly seventy years 
have passed since that sound made 
its impression, if I listen intently I 
can still hear that lonesome wail 
which fills me with that nostalgic 
feeling and the desire to see again 
those low rolling, green hills where 
my father had his little farm, and the 
purple heather on mountains to the 
westward, from where my mother 
came. 

I don’t know how long the McNeff 
family occupied the small, white- 
washed thatched house wher? I was 
born. The farthest back I was able 
to trace was to my _ grandfather 
Hughie, who occupied the same 
house. 


Y mother’s name was Ann Keaney, 
and she was a tall, ladylike 
person, with light or sandy hair and 
dark blue eyes. Deeply religious she 
was, with inherent natural culture 
and poise. 

In her young-girl days she was a 
great singer and dancer. Often have 
I heard her tell of the dances on the 
banks of the Yellow River, and in 
this connection she would quote 
some dancing instructor who would 
sav of the dance: 


JOHN J. McNEFF 


“Wrap it up in a way genteel, 
And turn around like a fortune 
wheel.” 


She sang feelingly of Sean 
© Duibhir a’ Gleanna (Sean 
O’Dwyer of the Glen). Another of 
her songs was The Valley Lay Smil- 
ing Before Me.- 

In the dusk of the long winter 
evenings she would frequently call 
us in from play to assist her in say- 
ing the Rosary and the Litany to 
the Blessed Virgin. One passage 
from the Litany made a lasting 
impression on my mind. It was: 
“Oh, Immaculate Virgin, behold the 
tears which flow. in silence on the 
stones of the Holy Grotto.” 

She passed away soon after this, 
and so sacred was our :nemory of 
her that for years we could not even 
mention her name without bursting 
into tears. 


MY father was the small, hardy type 

of Irish, and while he had plenty 
of faults, he had plenty of good 
qualities, too. 

He was handy, a good worker, and 
never sick or complaining. He had 
a great sense of humour; not the 
kind that just tells the standard jokes, 
but the kind which can see the funny 
side of any situation. 

One of his stories was about the 
cow that fell into a swampy drain. 
Getting bogged down beyond her 
abi.ity to extricate herself was a 
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situation which called for united 
action by all the neighbours. 

This accident happened on a Sun- 
day morning just as the people were 
coming home from second Mass. 
Amongst the returning worshippers 
was one Pat Brady, who took great 
pride in his Sunday clothes, 
especially his white linen shirt and 
collar. 

On hearing the alarm cry of “cow 
overboard ”, or words to that effect, 
Pat made a bee-line to the scene of 
the trouble and, according to my 
father, didn’t stop until he had landed 
plump on top of the cow’s back, 
white shirt and all. 

Now the proper procedure to 
follow when a cow has got herself 
into this kind of difficulty is to pass 
a stout rope under her body, well 
up towards her front quarters. Then, 
with three or four men on each end 
of the rope, they keep pulling until 
they extricate the cow. 

Passing the rope under the cow is 
the crucial part of the operation, and 
it was this operation that Pat, my 
father, was attempting to perform 
when the other Pat landed squarely 
on the cow’s back, sinking her 
further into the mire and rendering 
the operation even more difficult. 

The cow finally was rescued from 
her precarious predicament; but the 
white linen shirt must be relaundered, 
starched and. ironed, and my father 
must scrape the mud from his 
brogues with a piece of sharp stick. 


MY father was a fairly good singer, 
ant he couid lilt for hours cn 

It’s often I remember his lilt- 
ing the Rocky Roads to Dublin 
of an early summer morning when 
he was doing the churning, lilting 


end. 


to the rhythm cf the dasher as he 
worked it up and down: “ Haddie 
deedelo deedelo, Haddie deedel addie 
deedelo.” 

One of his favourite songs at a 
christening or a farewell party (after 
he’d had a “ few half ones ”) was: 


THE BANKS OF SWEET LOCH 
RAY 


I am as poor and distressed a maid 
As ever you did know; 
By love I’m captivated 
Which proves my overthrow. 
With the herding of my father’s sheep 
Down here I chanced to stray, 
And it was there I met my sailor lad 
On the banks of sweet Loch Ray. 


“Good morning to you, fair one, 
All with a heart so free, 

Oh, would you be contented, Love, 
To gang along with me? 

Til dress you lize Queen Ellen fair 
All in her Grecian pride, 

And when I arrive at the town of 

Boyle 

There I'll make you my bride.” 


“ Indeed, kind sir, your offer’s good, 
But your suit must be denied 
For I am no way fitting 
To be a sailor’s bride. 
Far from my native country 
I’m not inclined to stray, 
For my heart would break were I to 
leave 
The banks of sweet Loch Ray.” 


“Fair lady, I won’t ask of you 
To leave your native home, 
Nor neither will I ask of you 
Along with me to roam; 
But we'll sit here on these green, 
mossy banis, 
Beneath those flowers so gay, 
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And we'll herd your sheep as they 
do feed 
On the banks of sweet Loch Ray.” 


That happy night had passed away 
And the day came rolling on, 

Now my true love has taken flight 
And from me he has gone; 

But if I owned a crown of gold 
Down at his feet I’d lay, 

Then bid farewell forever to 
The banks of sweet Loch Ray. 


WELL, when I was getting up around 
eleven years of age my feet 

“ started to itch ”, so I set out to see 

about getting some kind of job. 

The manner of planting potatoes 
in that part of Ireland was this: 
After a ridge was prepared, holes four 
or five inches deep and a foot -apart 
were made in the ridge with an 
instrument they called a “ steeven”. 
Into these holes, pieces of potato were 
dropped by a boy who was called a 
“guggerror”. So I got me a job as 
a guggerror. 

One Patrick McGovern, a kindly 
fellow, had the job of making the 
holes with the steeven. As _ this 
operation had to be repeated over 
and over, all day long, it would have 
become very monotonous had it not 
been for the fact that Patrick was a 
really good singer. 

He knew a great many of the old 
Irish songs, and he sang them over 
and over so that, by the end of the 
potato planting season, I knew most 
of Patrick’s songs by heart. 

But when potato planting time 
came along again, with its attending 
cucksos, primroses and _ daisies, 

-Patrick was gone. Some friends had 
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paid his passage to America and, of 
course, the customary farewell party 
was given on the eve of his depar- 
ture. 

This was the first of such parties 
that I had attended and, as I see it 
now, it marked the end of my baby 
days. But it also marked the early 
beginning of a life of combat and 
competition, made more palatable by 
a mixture of love and romances. 

For music at the party we had a 
flute player—a really good one, whose 
mame was Lawrence Fee—and he 
played such tunes as Paddy on the 
Turnpike, The Black-haired Lass 
and Tatter Jack Walsh, while the 
bigger boys and girls wheeled grace- 
fully through the jigs and reels. 


ORMS and stools were scarce in 

such abodes as Patrick’s, but the 

girls solved the problem by doubling 
up and sitting on the boys’ laps. 

And, Patrick or no Patrick, I 
missed no dances or parties within a 
radivs of several miles during the 
two years afterwards that I remained 
in the old home. 

But by this time, a new type of 
song had started seeping in. They 
were sung by ballad singers on 
market days and fair days, on street 
corners, and in front of public-houses. 

The words were printed on oblong 
pieces of paper and, after having 
sung the song, the singer would sell 
as many copies of the ballad as he 
or she could, at a half-penny each. 

These songs were popular enough 
with the boys around town, but they 
did not make much of a hit with the 
people around the countryside. - 


CWOTD 


YOu can run into debt, but you have to crawl out. 
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T. BRENDAN came of the Ciarraige 
Luachra people of Co. Kerry, a 

country where the sea bites deep 
in amongst the mountains which rise 
dramatically from the plains and 
where islands like the Skelligs and 
the Blaskets are an immediate invita- 
tion to the explorer. 

The people of the Kerry coast still 
tend to depend partly upon the sea 
and partly upon the land; they still 
build the finest curraghs to be found 
in Ireland, and in Brendan’s time 
this southern country was also that 
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in closest touch with Europe, with 
foreign shipping bringing in stories 
of distant adventure. It was very 
natural for Brendan to be a traveller. 

Apart from all accretion of legend, 
he did go far. First, as quite a small 
boy, to study at St, Ita’s school, later 
to St. Jarlath at Tuam and to 
Clonard. And then, making his prin- 
cipal foundation at Clonfert on the 


St. Brendan’s amazing voyage inspired Dante 


The Facts Behind Hy-Brasil 


D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD 


Condensed from Ireland of the Saints (B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 21/- net) 


waterway of the Shannon, the man 
took the highway of the sea. 

You can track his curragh down 
the Shannon to his Kerry foundation 
of Ardfert on the south shores of 
Shannon mouth and then out to 
an isolated rock off the Blasket where 
there is an oratory of his. Northward, 
to Galway Bay and up the Corrib river 
and lough to Annaghdown; around 
the Galway and Mayo coasts to 
Inishglora. Across to Scotland, to 
Brendan foundations on Arran, to 
Eileach an Naoimh in the Garvellach 


Islands and from them up the Great 
Glen to eastern Scotland (he was 
patron of Boyndie in Banff, for 
example). And west, to the Outer 
Hebrides as well as to other islands 
of the Inner Isles like Mull and Islay. 

It seems fairly safe to suppose 
that he went still farther north, per- 
haps to Iceland or Greenland; he 
seems also to have gone to Wales and 
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THE FACTS BEHIND HY-BRASIL 


to Europe and got as far south as 
Madeira. The voyage story suggests 
that he saw both icebergs and vol- 
canoes on his travels. 


"THE 3,217-foot high Mount Brandon 

in the Dingle peninsula has, on 
its summit, a small ruined beehive 
chapel associated with St. Brendan, 
and here it is said he climbed up to 
plan his voyages. The outlook from 
the top may reach nearly a hundred 
miles, to the mountains of Conne- 
mara. It was from a mountain that 
the story of his voyage says that he 
saw a vision of the Promised Land. 

Thus far the historical Brendan, 
who died in 577 or 583 on May 16. 
His seafaring Kerry people spread 
his story far and wide. It reached 
Brittany and then Breton refugees 
from the Viking attacks took it to 
the Irish colonies in the Lorraine, 
having first incorporated the life of 
their own St. Malo. 

The story grew from a brief 
account of a voyage into a romance, 
of the quest for the Earthly Paradise, 
of visions of heaven and hell. The 
travels which really happened to a 
real man became the basis for an 
elaborate Celtic voyage, in which 
reality and imagination are inter- 
woven like the plaits on the high 
crosses. 

The voyage story was certainly 
developed by the ninth century, per- 
haps even as early as the seventh. 
Our versions tell how Brendan was 
seized with a desire to go on pilgri- 
mage and set out in three curraghs 
each with a crew of thirty men, to 
find the Promised Land, which he 
had seen ina vision from a mountain- 
top. Failing to find it after a five- 
year search, he returned to Ireland 


St. BRENDAN, friend and con- 

temporary of St. Columbcille, 
came of a seafaring people and 
voyaged far himself; perhaps, as 
some believe, as far as the 
Americas. The story of his 
travels, with many accretions, 
was a medieval best-seller all 
over Europe; it may have been” 
the inspiration of Columbus; its 
visions of heaven and hell, from 
which grew Celtic vision-litera- 
ture as such, seem to have been 
one of the sources for Dante’s 
Divina Commedia: it is still a 
good story to read. 


and saw St. Ita, who told him to try 
again in a wooden ship because a 
skin boat like a curragh, whose pro- 
duction had cost the lives of animals, 
would never be allowed to touch the 
shores of the sought-for island. 
Brendan set out again and this time 
found his island, but was told to go 
back to Ireland and continue preach- 
ing the gospel there. 


AN lived just at the beginning 
of the time when men were seized 


‘with a desire to seek out desert places 


and it seems that he was one of the 
pioneers of the movement; not 
unnaturally as the idea grew and 
spread in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, his story was elaborated and 
widely read, 

The Navigatio Brendani (or Vov- 
age of St. Brendan) was 
doubtedly written by an Irishman, 
probably living in Ireland. It has 
been called the Odyssey of the Irish 
Church, and the story itself travelled 
far, being translated into Norman- 
French, Old French, Middle English, 
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Flemish, Dutch, German, Provengal, 
Italian and Norse and also being 
included in the Life of St. Malo and 
in the French Roman du Renard. 

Brendan’s Island, Ui Breasail (Hy- 
Brasil), appeared on maps till the 
eighteenth century; its name event- 
ually being tied down to Brazil in 
Seuth America. A curious mirage 
sometimes seen from the western 
shores of Ireland is pointed out as 
Brendan’s Island and can be remark- 
ably life-like. The concept of this 
western land became firmly fixed in 
men’s minds, and Brendan’s story 
may have influenced Columbus: his 
crew included a Galway man and 
his ship put in at that port. 


Brendan voyage is a mixture of 
Celtic mythology, ideas about 
heaven and hell, ideas from general 
European folk-lore, references to the 
Scriptures and to the Classics worked 
up’ together with the current geo- 
graphical knowledge of the period. It 
says that Brendan was inspired to go 
in search of Tir Tairngiri, the 
Promised. Land (the name that the 
early glossators of the Bible in 
Ireland used as a translation for the 
Promised Land of the Old Testament 
and the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
New) by meeting two monks who 
had been there. 


BRENDan’s search lasts seven years, 

the passage of time being marked 
by his return to certain fixed points 
to celebrate the great feasts of the 
Church—Easter, for example, being 
kept on the back of a whale. It 
imcludes the item that has been a 
stock article of such tales ever since, 
the inclusion of some unwanted pas- 
sengers who are a continual trouble 
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to the party—a jester and sume of 
Brendan’s monks. 

Brendan set out via the Aran 
Islands and returned to them, giving 
the Aran monks the first news of his 
visit to Tir Tairngiri. The islands he 
visits on his travels are many and 
various—on some are holy men, who 
on one island keep silence except for 
the chanting of the Divine Office, 
after the fashion of the Trappists. 

There are visions of the next world 
—an island of demon smiths who 
throw lumps of hot iron at them; 
perhaps these hellish islands wreathed 
in smoke originated as accounts of 
active volcanoes, just as the great 
crystal columm with doors in it, 
through which they sail and in- 
side which they find a Mass 
chalice, may refer to an iceberg. 
They sail round and round one 
cliff-bound island trying to make 
a landing, until the people on 
it let down a wax tablet on a 
string with the message that <hey are 
not to land—a tale I thought fantastic 
till I was in a curragh trying to get 
on to Ard-oilen of St. Fechin and 
realised that it was just the sort of 
thing that could happen! 


ND then there are some delightful 

and fantastic islands, the island of 
fruitful trees, the mere smell of 
which was enough to satisfy one’s 
hunger; the island inhabited by huge 
furry mice; the island of the twelve 
Irishmen and the sea-cat. 

The Irish Life of Brendan makes 
a pleasant tie-up between the voyage 
and Brendan’s sanctity, saying that as 
Noah raised the ark above the flood, 
so Brendan will raise his monks above 
the fire of Doom at the last day, so 
that not a spark will touch them. 


His witty commentary was the talk of America for 30 years 


The Man Who Invented 
‘*Mr. Dooley ”’ 


FRANCIS 


HEN Finley Peter Dunne, the 
creator of Mr. Dooley, died in 
1936 in his seventieth year, 
the surprising thing to those who 
remembered his writings was that he 
had lived on into the era of the 
second Roosevelt. Somehow one took 
it for granted that he had been dead 
a quarter of a century. He seemed 
so much a part of that boisterous 
American interlude between the 
Spanish War and 1914, that he could 
survive it only as an anachronism. 
During the course of his life 
Dunne wrote some 700 Dooley 
essays in which he assumed the 
alter ego of Martin Dooley (born in 
Roscommon in the yéar of Victoria’s 
ascension), a saloon-keeper in an 
Irish immigrant section of Chicago. 
Mr. Dooley, in these essays, com- 
mented weekly from behind the bar 
of his Archey Road saloon on ihe 
life, customs, events local and oth<r- 
wise, politics and personalities of the 
United States in its confident ex- 
pansion at the turn of the century. 
The superficial effect was humorous. 
Yet veiled by this genial brogue 
with its wry exaggerations and twists 
of humour was a cold and analytical 
mind, as sharp in criticism and often 
as bitter as has appeared on the 
American scene. What Mr. Dooley 
said so casually in dalect neither 
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“MR. Doo.ey IN PEACE AND IN 

War,” a book of forty-nine 
essays and a preface, signed only 
with the initials F.P.D., was the 
literary sensation of 1898. It went 
through six editions in eight 
months and was pirated in three 
separate editions in England. 
Everyone was quoting Mr. 
Dooley on subjects ranging from 
imperialism to golf, the new 
woman, and the Dreyfus Case. 
At the age of thirty-one, Dunne 
had become a celebrity. 

Instead of the ten extra dollars 
that he once received for his 
weekly Dooley pieces he now 
realised large sums from their 
syndication. 

—FRANCIS RUSSELL. 


Finley Peter Dunne nor anyone else 
could have said in conventional 


English. 


MERICAN humour of his generation 
and before was connected with 
the frontier for the most part. It was 
bumptious, rural, nationalistic, and 
depended for much of its effect on 
distortions of language. Mr. Dooley 


is American by adoption, urban, and 


with his deepest roots across the 


Atlantic. 
His speech is a transcription of an 


Condensed from Irish Writing 
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Irish dialect in which, as Dunne 
wrote in his preface to the first 
Dooley volume, “one can hear all 
the various accents of Ireland from 
the awkward brogue of the ‘far- 
downer’ to the mild and aisy 
Elizabethan English of the southern 
Irishman, and all the exquisite varia- 
tions to be heard between Armagh 
and Bantry Bay, with the difference 
that would naturally arise from sub- 
stituting cinders and sulphuretted 
hydrogen for soft misty air and peat 
smoke.” 

His is an 18th century mind, 
occasionally swept by savage indig- 
nation, but lacking the subsequent 
belief in progress and perfectibility. 
Dunne, with his race memories of 
Ireland, cursed the miseries of the 
Chicago slums. He hated the naked 
abuse of political power. In another 
age he might have collaborated on 
the Drapier Letters. Yet though he 
looked for pragmatic reforms he did 
not believe in reformers. At heart he 
was a Tory. 


Pwnne’s first book, Mr. Dooley in 
Peace and in War, appeared just 
half a century after the Famine. For 
fifty years the brutalised, illiterate 
Irish masses had been swarming to 
the United States where they for the 
most part lived briefly, worked igno- 
miniously and died. The average 
life-span of the Irish labourer going 
to America in the ’fifties was twelve 
years. 

During the second year of the 
Civil War, Irish immigrants starved 
in the alleys of the seaboard cities. 
The poor Paddies were considered 
no more than a reservoir of cheap 
labour. They were the hod-carriers, 
the ditch-diggers, the slag-shovellers. 
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They built the railways and died 
like flies along the Erie Canal. 
Gradually through the field of local 
politics they began to assert them- 
selves. And in Mr. Dooley the mass 
Celt in America for the first time 
became articulate. Being Celtic the 
voice was full of irony. 

The Dooley books were a 
phenomenal success, a triumph. Yet 
the triumph was limited to scarcely 
more than a decade. Even as Dunne 
wrote his essays, that “ aisy ” dialect 
was being superseded by the flat 
Irish-American accent of the second 
generation. The image of the Irish 
lebourer shouldering his pick or on 
the way to the rolling mill was no 
longer characteristic. Irish immi- 
grants were changing their status, 
moving up into the middle class as 
their places were taken by new 
waves of immigrants from other 
lands, becoming politicians and on 
their way to becoming in a later 
generation ambassadors, cabinet min- 
isters and candidates for president. 


1rH the emergence of the genera- 
tion of the native-born from 
among the immigrant groups, dialect 
humour fell out of favour. The Irish 
brogue declined, and as it vanished 
from the old Celtic pales of the 
larger cities, younger readers found 
the Dooley essays difficult. Mr. 
Dooley went out of fashion. He is 
remembered today chiefly by those 
of late middle-age. For anyone who 
has grown up since 1914 _ his 
language is a handicap. 

Yet it is certain that as Durne’s 
era falls into perspective people will 
turn to his Dooley essays again, for 
their wisdom, for their historical in- 
timacy, for the feeling of urban im- 
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THE MAN WHO INVENTED “MR. DOOLEY” 


migrant America as it was at the 
beginning of this century—and they 
will find that they read him with 
delight. 


UNNE was ‘born in Chicago in 

1867 of respectable lower-middle- 
class Irish parents. His family lived 
within the Irish Pale not too far 
from Archer Avenue—the Archey 
Road of the Dooley essays—and 
Dunne’s childhood was spent for 
the most part in parochial associa- 
tion with the poor Irish labourers 
and their families who formed the 
bulk cf the neighbourhood. 

He graduated from high school 
—a proof of his family’s middle- 
class status—and at the age of seven- 
teen went to work as an office boy 
for the Telegram, the poorest of 
Chicago’s journals. Before long he 
began to do police reporting, and it 
was evident to more than one editor 
that he had a flair for newspaper 
work. He moved on to the superior 
News and among his other assign- 
ments became one of the first sports 
writers in the United States. 

Even in sports writing, and at the 
age of twenty, his satirical-humorous 
turn of mind began to show itself. 
Before long he was offered a place 
on the Times to do political report- 
ing, and carried this out so success- 
fully that in a short while and at 
the age of twenty-one he was made 
city editor. 


THe Chicago of that period was 

a corrupt and boss-ridden city. 
To its sordid political life Dunne 
applied his satirical gifts with wit, 
malice, and a surprising sophistica- 
tion for his age and background. He 
became one of a group of politically- 
radical iconoclastic young men who 


formed the spirited and somewhat 
bizarre Whitechapel Club. It was at 
this time he began tentatively to 
experiment with Irish dialect. 

He found the dialect a medium for 
expressing certain things that could 
not be said outright in Chicago at 
the time. In an introduction to a 
selection of his essays, written a few 
months before his death, Dunne re- 
lates that as a young reform journa- 
list he realised that it might be 
dangerous to call a politician a thief, 
but no one could object if a comic 
Irishman called him one. 

“If I had written the same thing 
in English,” he wrote, “I would in- 
evitably have been pistolled or 
slugged, as other critics were. But 
my victims did not complain. They 
felt bound to smile and treat these 
highly libellous articles as mere 
humorous skits.” 


Dootey’s beginnings were 

casual, almost accidental. There 
was a dignified and voluble Irish- 
man by the name of McGarry who 
kept a large publichouse near the 
Chicago Tribune, much frequented 
by newspapermen. Dunne, as an 
occasional visitor, happened to be 
there the afternoon of Jay Gould’s 
death and was so amused by 
McGarry’s remarks on the financial 
buccaneer, that he wrote them up as 
a short piece for the Sunday Post, 
attributing them to a Colonel 
McNeery. 

Dunne soon realised the possibili- 
ties of this type of essay. What he 
did not realise was that McGarry 
might object to his caricature. When 
after some months he did object, 
Dunne altered the milieu of his 
pieces to the Archey Road saloon - 
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“forninst th’ gas-house and beyant 
Healey’s slough and not too far from 
the polis station” where his great 
character Martin Dooley appeared 
for the first time. A minor character, 
John McKenna, the _ small-time 
politician who was the foil to 
McNeery, was transplanted to Mr. 
Dooley’s establishment, to be super- 
seded in later years by the ingenuous 
Hennessy. 


Pvrwc the whole of Dunne’s 

newspaper career the Dooley 
essays were a side-line, a small once- 
a-week interlude from his daily 
editorial tasks. Yet what began as a 
light aside gradually developed a 
deeper vein, almost as if Dunne him- 
self were unaware of what he was 
doing. Mr. Dooley was always amus- 
ing, but underneath the comic 
manner the social criticism became 
sharper and more inclusive. At times 
in these unsigned pieces humour 
gave way completely to bitter anger. 

It was the Spanish-American War 
that made Mr. Dooley a national 
figure and brought Dunne fame over- 
night. 

Those essays on the course and 
motives of the war, on governmental 
inefficiency, red tape, national bom- 
bast, and the faults and foibles of 
the military, are still ludicrously 
funny today when the incidents and 
leadevs are forgotten. No one re- 
memoers General Miles and General 
Shafter, but their weaknesses, 
through Mr. Dooley’s eyes, have be- 
come the weaknesses of brass-hat 
authority everywhere. Dunne always 
had the ability to puncture preten- 
sion with a rapier phrase. 

There was an exuberant and an 
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apparently inexhaustible vitality to 
Dunne’s mind that could range at 
large over current phenomena and 
suddenly reveal the heart of the 
matter in a single luminous para- 
graph. With “Alone in Cubia” he 
drew all the conclusions about 
Roosevelt’s vanity in three words. 

He could do the same for any 
number of people from Senator 
Beveridge’s oratory (“Ye could 
waltz to it”) to the Emperor of 
Germany going to his bedroom “f’r 
to wurruck on th’ book he’s going to 
br-ring out nex’ year to take th’ 
place iv th’ bible.” 

His definition of a fanatic was 
final: “A man that does what he 
thinks th’ Lord wud do if He knew 
th’ facts iv the case.” And there was 
always his never-failing fun, as 
when he maintained that “all 
expositions ¢s a blind f’r th’ hootchy- 
kootchy dance.” 


FPoR financial reasons Dunne revived 

the Dooley series in the mid- 
twenties. Mr. Dooley seemed un- 
comfortably out of place in the era 
of bootleggers, hip-flasks and saxo- 
phones. Perhaps it was symbolic of 
his status to find him now running 
a speakeasy. 

“ Th’ saloon désthroyed th’ home,” 
said Mr. Dooley, “ but th’ home has 
turned like a rattlesnake an’ de- 


There ain't a8 much dhrunkenness 
as there was. I know that,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. 

“No,” said Mr. Dooley, “but 
what there is is a much more finished 
product.” 
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and I say Father 


a 
you promising my a ristmas was talk - <¢ 
dram for Christmas 7?” and skinny.” 
—Voriety 


Short Story 


ONE MAN’S MEAT 


SEAN O FAOLAIN 


ESPECT for the law? (said His drink with him once or twice at the 

Worship, and he gave an club. 

almighty snort). I’ve been on I didn’t know Macnamara, but it 
the bench for thirty-five years and I so happened that he had been in 
never saw any sign of it. I'll tell court with me once before, and I 
you a case that came before me a had been very much impressed by 


couple of months ago. 

It was about the sale of a cow. 
An old mountainy farmer, named 
Macnamara, had sold a cow to the 
local butcher, Andy Simmatt, as, so 


his counsel said, he had been doing 
for years. He delivered the cow. He 
was paid the money. And Simmatt 
was now demanding the money back 
on the ground that the cow was 
diseased. 

I knew Simmatt. He is a publican 
as well as a butcher, and his wife 
has a drapery shop to boot. A 
decent, upright man I had always 
found him, I had played golf with 
him a couple of times, and I had a 


the way he gave his evidence. That 
time it was a case about a right-of- 
way across his land. 

I had asked him if his father be- 
fore him ever complained about 


people trespassing. Trying to esta- 
blish custom, do you see? Now, 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
would have sworn that not only 
their fathers but their great-grand- 
fathers had always been raising Cain 
about it. Old Macnamara admitted 
that his father had always been an 
easy-going old chap who never 
liked having trouble with his neigh- 
bours. 

I complimented him on _ his 
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honesty. But I had to give the 
verdict against him. I was naturally 
inclined to be sympathetic to him 
this time. 


S'™MaTT’s counsel opened up, a 

young fellow he had brought 
down specially from Dublin. Well, 
if you heard the way that young 
fellow described the unfortunate 
cow! It was half-dead when they 
took it off the lorry. It was half the 
size of any normal cow. It was paie 
as a ghost. It had an extraordinary 
smell from it. 

As I listened I practically decided 
the case then and there in Mac- 
namara’s favour. I was saying to 
myself: “Ah, young man, you’re 
like all young barristers, you’re 
making too much of your brief. 
If you substantiate one- 
twentieth of that you'll be lucky.” 
And the glance I gave at old 
Macnamara confirmed me in my 
opinion, because I could see that he 
was lepping mad. 


Tuer called up Andy Simmatt 
and I waited for the debacle. 
He took the oath, and he proceeded 
to swear, word for word, every 
single thing the jackeen from 
Dublin had said. And when Mac- 
namara’s counsel got up and failed 
to take as much as a feather out of 
him I began to have my doubts 
about the cold boy and his cow. 
Simmatt stepped down and they 
put up none other than _ the 
dispensary doctor. I can’t tell you 
the one half of what he said about 
the cow. But if one-quarter of one- 
eighth of what he said was true 
the blooming cow must have had 
every rotten disease under the sun. 
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Macnamara’s counsel took a few 
swipes at him and made matters in- 
finitely worse. 

“Tell me, Doctor,” says he, “how 
much of this much-maligned animal 
did you eat?” 

“A very small portion was quite 
enough,” says the doctor. “I had to 
run out of the room with my hand 
to my mouth out of respect for the 
carpet.” 


AT that the whole court burst into 

such bellows of laughter that I 
was hard set to restore order. In 
fact it was at that minute that I first 
began to smell a rat. 

And I began to notice something 
else that I hadn’t noticed before: a 
certain atmosphere of what I can 
only call levity in the conduct of 
the case both by witnesses and 
counsel. I decided to put in my 
spoke : 

“Doctor,” I said, “when you 
said just now that you had to leave 
the room with your hand to your 
mouth was that literally true, or 
was it true in a manner of speak- 
ing?” 

“Tt is literally true. It happened 
exactly as I described it.” 

I gave him a very long look. I 
looked slowly around the court. 
Every eye was on me. And I saw 
they were all smiling. That settled 
the case for me. You can’t be thirty- 
five years on the Bench without 
knowing the smell of perjury when 
you get it. 

Because if I had never known 
Andy Simmatt I’d have known that 
he would have to be either a fool 
or a rogue to buy a cow in that 
condition; and old Macnamara 
might be a liar but he couldn’t be 
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all that much of a liar; and he 
certainly couldn’t be such an idiot 
as to imagine that he would get 
away with a case like that before 
me. 


NLY one thing was bothering me 

like hell, and that was the smiling, 
for, believe me, when there’s perjury 
in court there are no smiles. I got 
up and I said: 

“The ventilation in this room is 
getting worse every week. I’m 
adjourning the court for ten minutes 
to get a breath of fresh air. James,” 
I said to the Cierk of the Court, 
“get those windows open. And 
bring the papers for the next case 
to my room.” 

They all wandered out for a 
smoke. I went to my room, and 
when the Clerk came in I said: 

“Sit down there, and as you 
value your job answer me truthfully 
what I’m going to ask you. What’s 
the joke?” 


course, as I expected, he said 

he didn’t know what I was talk- 

ing about. But I knew damned well 

by the shifty look of him that he 
did know. 

Is it a Clerk of the Court not to 
know what you had for your break- 
fast? But I kept at him, and at last 
I said: 

“James! I know very well that 
in every case like this there are local 
undercurrents that no justice ever 
knows anything about. And as a 
general run they are none of his 
business, But this seems to be a 
case that nobody wants to take 


seriously except myself ‘and old - 


Macnamara. And well he might, 
James,” I said, very solemnly, “ be- 


cause do you realise that if he loses . 
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this case he will stand convicted be- 
fore everybody as a common per- 
jurer, and if he wins the perjurers 
will be two public men?” 

“Oh, Your Worship,” says he, “I 
wouldn’t exactly call it perjury!” 

“ Meaning?” says I, quietly. 

“Dammit, Your Worship,” says 
he, “ you have me caught. I’m in a 
cleft stick now, anyway. For if they 
ever find out that I told you they'll 
murder me. And if I don’t tell you 
you'll murder me! I warned them 
that it was I would get the crdck in 
the end.” 

“Go on,” I said, “or I'll cut the 
tripes out of you.” 


“ALL right, Your Worship. But, 

mind you, whatever happens, I 
said nothing! "Tisn’t a case about a - 
cow at all. "Tis about poteen.” 

“Poteen? Do you mean .. .?” 

My head was going around like a 
weather-cock. 

“A couple of the chaps up at the 
Golf Club were having a bit of a 
hooley on Captain’s Night, and they 
told Andy Simmatt to buy a keg of 
the hard stuff from your man inside. 
When they opened it up _ they 
couldn’t drink it. That’s the holy all 
of it.” 

“ But what the blazes has poteen 
to do with a cow?” I cried. 

“They couldn’t settle the argu- 
ment,” wailed the Clerk, “so they 
brought it to court in the name of 
a cow. The whole town was laugh- 
ing at them. The old man wouldn’t 
give back the money, They had to 
do something.” 

I nearly blew him out of the 
room with the rodr I gave at him. 


“ AND you mean to tell me that 
these fellows are trying to rail- 


road a case about illegal liquor 
through a court of law? By the 
Lord Harry I have a good mind to 
prosecute the whole lot of ye for 
contempt of court! The people of 
this country,” I said, “have no 
more respect for the law than for 
an old bedstead end stuck in a gap. 
Something to use—that’s all they 
think of it—when ’tis of advantage 
to themselves. Go out and call the 
court! And not a word to anybody.” 

We resumed business. I was boil- 
ing with rage. But I let the game 
go on. We discussed the bad taste 
of the cow. The extraordinary smell 
of the flesh. The peculiar colour. 


WHEN old Macnamara went into 

the box and the Dublin fellow 
got at him it was sheer murder for 
half an hour, and at first, I must 
say, I had no pity for him, But, bit 
by bit, my heart began to go out to 
him for he didn’t stand a dog’s 
chance with these fellows, 

The Dublin jackeen made ribbons 
of him about the age of the cow, 
knowing right well that poteen is 
never more than two or three weeks 
old. Was the cow two years old? 
No. Was the cow one year old? He 
wouldn’t like to say it was. Was the 
cow six months old? 

I could see the sweat pouring off 
the poor divil as they came nearer 
and nearer the danger line—and just 
stopped short of it. 

The weight of the cow. Did the 
cow dwindle in transit, by any 
chance? What infuriated me above 
all was the knowledge that they 
were playing cat-and-mouse with 
me too. 
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I let it go to the very end and 
then I recalled Simmatt. 

“Tell me, Mr. Simmatt,” says I, 
very casually, “would you by any 
chance have any of the remains of 
this animal on your premises at this 
moment?” 

Well, he huffed and he puffed. 
He threw appealing glances at his 
counsel. It took him full one minute 
to answer me. And one minute is a 
very long time for a witness to hesi- 
tate. At last he gave in. He had—a 
small portion. 


“Very good,” says I. “Gentlemen, 

we will now adjourn for lunch, 
and after lunch we will meet on Mr. 
Simmatt’s licensed premises to view 
the remains. It is the usual location 
for an inquest.” 

I let them wait for me for an hour 
and a half, and I can tell you I gave 
them the edge of my tongue. They 
were quiet boys when I left them. 

Of course, I was relieved in a way. 
At least it wasn’t perjury! Or not 
what you could call perjury. I 
mean, poteen is a thing you can’t 
argue about. One man’s meat, and 
so on. What would please you would 
kill another. 

I met old Macnamara a weck 
after and I made it up with him. 
He nearly wrung the hand off me. 
He nearly put his arms around me 
and kissed me. Ah, he was very 
grateful. 

(His Worship’s belly shook with 
happy laughter. Then he pulled 
his face together. His eye lightened 
again. Then, very slowly, it travelled 
across the room to his sideboard.) 

Would you like to try a drop? 


EVEN the highest tree has an axe waiting at its foot. 
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Bing Crosby’s Irish mother and gentle wife “ blended” the life of 
the “ lucky” film star 


His ‘‘Father O’Malley’’ Pleased 
the Pope 


HEN his Irish mother hears 

Bing Crosby declare that Luck 

has loomed large in his life, 
she tells him firmly :— 

Your luck has been my prayers 
and the prayers I’ve asked the 
Poor Clare nuns to offer up for 
you. 

In his recently-published auto- 
biography, Call Me Lucky (Frederick 
Muller, 10/6), Bing tells us that ever 
since she came, as a young bride, to 
the city of Spokane, his mother has 
visited the Poor Clare Convent regu- 
larly to seek prayers for her large 
household. In Bing’s opinion, the 


luckiest taing that ever struck him B 


was being born (in May, 1904) 
of such parents—a strong-minded, 
thrifty Irish mother and a cheerful, 
generous, music-loving New England 
father : 

Mother was the level-headed one 
of our family, its business mana- 
ger, the stretcher-outer of Dad’s 
modest salary. She was also our 
family disciplinarian. The small 
Crosbys got a healthy amount of 
corporal punishment dealt out with 
a hair-brush or a strap. Dad let 
mother do it. He could never get 
angry enough. When a licking was 
coming up, he ducked out of the 
house and didn’t come back until 
he was sure it was over. My mother 
loved us as much as any mother 


loves her children, but that love 

included doing things that were 

good for our souls, even if doing 

them hurt her. 

Bing, however, took his cue in life 
from his Dad : — 

Whether inherited or not, his 
ability to relax has helped me in 
a life which has had its share of 
pressure. I don’t worry seriously 
about anything. I do the best I can 
about a situation. If I can’t im- 
prove it, I drop it. I don’t feel 
there’s any point in going further 
than that. 


ING was called Harry, after his 
father; and that’s the name his 
mother still uses. The “ Bing” came 
later — 

It was while I was seven or eight 
years old and at Webster School in 
Spokane that I stopped being 
Harry Crosby and became Bing. 
I liked a comic feature called the 
Bingville Bugle, and in it was a 
character named Bingo. The “o” 
was later deleted. So I became 
Bing. 

When Bing reached the top rung 
of Hollywood fame, he brought his 
parents to live in Los Angeles. Dad 
took charge of the accounts in the 
Crosby Enterprises. Mother took 
charge of Dad. Both loved the race 
track. Once, during the time that 


Bing was President of the fargous 
Del Mar track, he brought his 
parents into the presidential box :— 

I gave them seven straight losers 
before they paid né more attention 
to my advice. Although they never 
bet more than two dollars on a 
horse, like all horse players, they 
hated to lose. My mother was giv- 
ing me the “solid eye”, a look 
that meant “go away, you and 
your tips ”. 

At this point, a friend of theirs, 
named Rocco Vocco, spotted a kid 
who knew his way around the race- 
tracks. For a small fee, the kid 
gave Roc a tip on a fifty-to-one 
shot named Star Simon, and Roc 
passed it along to Mother and Dad. 
When I heard about it I laughed 
loud and long and gave my folks 
the “logical winner”. I bet on 
this horse myself, but my folks put 
their deuces on their tip. After the 
race nobody laughed except Ma 
and Pa Crosby, for Star Simon 
won and paid 108 dollars. 


OR the last ten to fifteen years of 
his life Pa Crosby had a really 
happy time : — 

He was able to do all the things 
he’d wanted to do all his life, but 
was never able to do _ because 
he’d been too busy feeding seven 
mouths. Being able to make his 
last years happy gave me more 
satisfaction than anything I’ve ever 
done. 

But Bing himself had a hard 
struggle to make the grade: — 

My dad’s wages as book-keeper 
at the Inland Brewery were not 
munificent, so it was necessary for 
us Crosby boys to work at odd 
jobs after school or in the morn- 
ings to help out. The jobs I’ve 
held down were legion, although 
most of them were part-time and 
some of them petered out after a 
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few weeks. While I was in grade 
school and high school, I had a 
morning paper route. I got up at 
four o’clock each morning and 
went out to wait for the paper car. 
Summers, when I was about twelve 
or thirteen, I worked on a farm. 
Among other chores, I milked the 
cows, cleaned the barn and mowed 
what little lawn they had. 


While in Gonzaga College, he 
studied law and worked part-time in 
a law office. In between times, he 
sang with a band. Soon, he saw that 
the entertainment world offered 
better financial rewards than the 
attorney’s office; so he quit and went 
on tour, with a pal, as a singing-and- 
piano act. In Los Angeles, Paul 
(Pops) Whiteman heard the two and 
gave them a contract with his famous 
band. The movies seemed a natural 
follow-up, but Bing had to make 
quite 4d few false starts before he 
found a footing in Hollywood. He 
went to see Jim Ryan, the casting 
director at Fox’s :— 


Ryan had me sing a couple of 
songs and read a few lines, and he 
.seemed to like the way I did them. 
But after looking me over for a 
while, he said: “I’m afraid there’s 
no future for you in pictures.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“They could never photograph 
you,” he said. “The ears are 
wingy.” 

I thought he said: “The years 
are winging,” meaning that I was 
acquiring mileage. I wasn’t very 
old and I flipped. 

“JT don’t mean your age,” he 
said. “Your ears protrude. They 
stick out too far. A camera pointed 
Straight at you would make you 
look like a taxi with both doors 
open. They’d have to photograph 
you three-quarter face or profile, 
and that would put too much of a 
limit on the cameraman. I’m sorry.” 
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I went out feeling pretty crest- 
fallen. 


OSE ears proved quite a prob!em, 
when, soon after, Bing was given 
a contract by Paramount :— 

They shared Ryan’s view of my 
ears as a photographic problem and 
they insisted on gluing them back 
against my head with spirit gum. 
I must admit that I was surprised 
at what the gluing did to my 
appearance. I Jooked streamlined, 
like a whippet dashing after a 
mechanical bunny. I put up with 
the spirit gum for a long time. 
Then they tried adhesive; then they 
went back to spirit gum. Both the 
glue and the adhesive were dis- 
agreeable. Then, too, no matter 
how firmly they were pinned back, 
they kept popping out all the time. 

ne of the scenes from She Loves 
Me Not had to be heavily lighted 
and the heat kept loosening the 
stickum until my ears popped out 
eight or ten times. The tenth time 
I said: “ This time they’re going 
to stay out.” 

“T’ve got orders not to shoot you 
that way,” the cameraman said. 
“ They’re out and they’re going to 
stay out,” I said. “I'll be at Lake- 
side Golf Club. If the studio 
changes its mind, tell them to cail 
me there.” 

The studio capitulated. 

Before acting with Paramount, 
Bing had taken part in some of the 
famous old Mack Sennett shorts, 
brimful of coonskin coats, cutie-pies 
in rolled hose, tanks full of fish and 
doughs rising speedily into gooey 
bubble-baths : — 

The way we made those Sennett 
shorts reads like a quaint piece of 


Americana. For two days we’d have _ 


a story conference. I was in on it. 
In fact, everybody was in on it— 
actors, cameramen, gagmen and 
Sennett. ... We weren’t very clever 
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about working the songs subtly 
into the action. Sennett just said: 
“Now we'll have a song,” and we 
had one. 


T lovely fair-haired Fox star, 
Dixie Lee (destined to become 
Mrs. Bing Crosby), happened in on 
Bing’s life while he was one of 
Pops Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys—in 
1929 :— 

She came to the Montmartre on 
a date with Frankie Albertson, and 
Frankie introduced us. She came 
back several times after that. I 
couldn’t tell whether she came 
back to hear the band or me. I 
wasn’t sure. But I knew what I 
hoped. 

The Fox studio had glittering plans 
for Dixie :— 

One of the things they told Dixie 
was that if she threw in her lot 
with me she’d have to support me 
for the rest of her life. She did 
support me for the rest of her life, 
but not in the way they meant. I 
was able to do somewhat better for 
her financially than the doubting 
Thomases predicted, but the kind 
of support Dixie gave me and her 
sons waS more important than 
money. She was an understanding 
and loyal wife, a wise and loving 
mother. So far as we were con- 
cerned, her honesty was unclouded. 
We could always count on her for 
the truth about ourselves, and that’s 
a rare and helpful commodity in 
Hollywood. 


Her father took a dim view of his 
son-in-law-to-be, whom he considered 
too fond of having a good time: — 


Our marriage was regarded as 
newsworthy by the Press, but it 
was because of Dixie, not me. It 
was a case of Miss Big marrying 
Mr. Little. The papers knew so 
little about me that they fouled up 
the spelling of my name. WELL- 
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KNOWN FOX MOVIE STAR 
MARRIED BING CROVENY, 
the headlines read. Croveny! 

But Dixie loved Bing. She was, 
essentially, a home body. She wanted 
a private life, far fromi the arc lamps. 
She became Bing’s dearly-loved wife 
and the mother of his four fine sons. 
And when she died, she left an 
aching pain in their hearts. 


ING My Way,” in which Bing 

co-starred (as Fr. O’Malley), with 
Barry Fitzgerald (Fr. Fitzgibbons), 
became one of the greatest box-office 
money-makers in all movie history. 
Thousands of Bing’s fans identified 
him with the priestly réle and this 
proved somewhat embarrassing at 
times : — 

Not long after the picture was 
released, an aunt of Dixie’s came 
to visit us. She hailed from a small 
town set deep in the hills of the 
South, where the citizenry seldom 
get to see a movie, and when they 
do, they take it to heart. She’d 
been with us for a week when she 
heard me say I was planning to 
play golf with Humphrey Bogart. 

“Good heavens,” she protested, 
“you wouldn’t play golf with such 
a man!” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“T saw his last picture and he’s 
the worst man you’ve ever seen! 
The idea of a priest and gangster 
getting together on a golf course!” 
she snorted. 

Critical mail came—in quantities— 
from filmgoers who reproved Bing 
for portraying a priest in an undig- 
nified way—wearing a sweat shirt and 
playing baseball. To Bing’s delight, 
Pope Pius XII saw the picture several 
times : — 

and wrote a letter in which he 

described his enjoyment of the 

film, and ‘said he thought it good 
to , have the priesthood so 
humanised. 


Bing gives credit for its success to 
the picture’s director, Leo Carey :— 
Leo has a genius for getting the 
kind of performances out of people 
that do not look like performances, 
but rather people being themselves 
up there on the screen. 

The Fr. Fitzgibbons of Going My 
Way was born in Carey’s brain. But 
Bing knew a parish priest of Palm 
Springs (now retired, having called it 
a day at the age of eighty-two), who 
could have been the prototype :— 

He was delightful and excessively 
human. Thirty-five to forty per 
cent. of his congregation were—like 
myself—fugitives from the motion- 
picture colony who dwelt in Palm 

Springs from time to time. If I 

came in late with a pal he would 

very likely stop in the middle of a 

Mass, turn and say: “So you just 

made it. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 

Crosby are here, folks. It’s very 

nice of them to show up. We ought 

to give them a hand, but I don’t 
think this is the place for it.” 


Bsc is top number in big busi- 
ness as well as in show 
business : — 

Among other things, I’m inter- 
ested in a _ frozen-orange-juice 
agency, a national ice-cream-dis- 
tributing set up, a production com- 
pany turning out -TV short films, 
and a project which is the brain- 
child of brother Everett and which 
bears the coy name of Bing’s 
Things. There’s also a corporation 
called the Bing Crosby Enterprises, 
set up as a catch-all for the capital 
gains made by the _ various 
endeavours in which I have a 
finger or to which I’ve lent my 
name. 

He has, besides, his big ranch in 
Elko County (Nevada) and his racing 
stables. He could sit back and relax 
in comfortabie wealth, he con- 
fesses. 
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Gurrw fortis Deus : 


New Zealand and South Africa: 15/-.each, packing and postage free. 
Canada : 14/- each, packing and postage free. 


The following titles are now available from stock : 


Other titles to follow. See later advertisements in this Magazine. 


Obtainable rom: Messrs. Eason & Son, Ltd., T. J. Coleman, Combridges, Browne 
& Nolan Ltd., and Clery Ltd., Dublin, or direct from the Printers and Publishers: 
Hobson Morris & Co. (Dublin) Ltd., 56 Marrowbone Lane, Dublin. 

Prices in the United Kingdom and Eire : 7/6 each plus 3/6 packing and 


IRISH FAMILY CRESTS and 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
suitable for framing 


Beautifully printed size 124” x 20” in full colour from 
illustrations supplied by the Irish Genealogical Office. 
A short history accompanies each crest. 


O'REILLY FITZGERALD COSTELLO 
MURPHY O'KEEFFE McLOUGHLIN 
KEARNEY CLANCY McGRATH 
O'NEILL WALSH O'CONNOR 
McCARTHY CALLAGHAN O'DOHERTY 
O'ROURKE O’MAHONY O'’SULLIVAN 
KAVANAGH O'BRIEN RYAN 

QUINN O'DONNELL O’GALLAGHER 
McNAMARA O’CARROLL BARRY 
O'BYRNE LYNCH BRENNAN 
O'KELLY O'SHEA KENNEDY 
DOYLE BURKE 
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No. 3 of a Series 


If Your Name 
Is Kelly 


V. J. RYAN 


OME to County Roscommon 
where it nears the Galway 
border and in ground hallowed 
by the centuries you will find 
the ancient homes of the Kelly 
clansmen—and here all who love 
Ireland will doff their hats to the 
memory of the Kellys for it was 
upon this soil in the days that are 
gone that they fought against odds 
that we today can scarcely imagine. 

It was a vast territory that the 
Connaught Kellys ruled over, com- 
prising part of the present counties 
of Galway and Roscommon and even 
extending to Clare and Offaly. So 
redoubtable did the Kellys become 
under their chiefs that they 
managed to retain this territory up 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Ruling over Meath and north Co. 
Dublin was another distinct Kelly 
sept (a sept is a clan division) who 
were known as one of the four Tribes 
of Tara, the others being the Regans, 
the O’Connollys and the O’Haras; 
this sept, however, was dispersed 
soon after the first Anglo-Norman 
invasion—the last Kelly chief in this 
region died in 1292 A.D. 


Not only is Kelly the second most 
common Irish family, but tke 
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The small shields designate former 
Kelly territories 
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name itself has the distinction of 
being the second oldest in Europe; 
the name was recorded in 874 A.D., 
when an O’Ceallaigh is mentioned 
as a king of great power—the only 
older name in any part of Europe is 
that of Clery which dates from 
850 A.D. 

Naturally, much of the power of 
the Kellys was due to their military 
prowess. One of their most distin- 
guished chiefs was Tadg Mor 
O’Ceailaigh who fought and died at 
the side of King Brian Boru at the 
Battle of Clontarf in 1014 A.D., when 
the Danes were routed. The word 
Mor is equivalent to the title “ The” 
O’Kelly, which means Chief or 
Head of the Clan. One of the 
privileges of the Connaught Kellys 
was that they were hereditary 
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generals in the armies of that pro- 
vince; here, too, they possessed the 
third part of all the strongholds and 
seaports. 

How did the name Kelly originate? 
It derived from the Gaelic word 
ceallac, meaning war, contention. In 
Gaelic Keily is spelled O’Ceallaigh. 

Before Irish surnames became 
fixed between the roth and 13th 
ceniuries it was the gereral practice 
to nickname a man from any quality, 
however slight, which distinguished 
him from other men, or from his 
trade or place of residence. 


AS warlike or contentious was 2 

fairly common epithet there 
arose many families with this name 
in various parts of the country. 
According to a census taken by R. E. 
Matheson, B.L., some sixty years ago, 
there were then in Ireland some 
55,900 Kellys. 

One well-known branch was at 
Loughinsholin, Co. Derry, where 
they are still numerous today; there 
were three distinct families of the 
name in Co. Laois —at Lea, Gallen 
and Magh Druchtain; there were 
Kellys also in north Co. Wicklow, 
Templeboy, Co. Sligo, and in the 
south-west of Co. Cork. Today, a 
Kelly is President of Ireland. 

It is not generally known that 
there are families of MacKellys, 
the name deriving from the same 
root, ceallac. There are two branches 
of the MacKellys (Mac is the correct 
spelling and not Mc), one from Co. 
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Galway, where they were of the same 
stock as the O’Maddens, and the 
other from Co. Leitrim. There were, 
indeed, several other MacKelly 
families, but in time the name became 
assimilated to the form Kelly and it 
is impossible to distinguish them. 

If we go to the Isle of Man 
we also find MacKellys—the Mac- 
Ceallaig family. 


HE name today is found as 

O'Kelly, Kelly, O’Kelley, Kelley; 
out of snobbery some families 
changed it to Kellog, just as after 
the Battle of Trafalgar, many 
Neilsons changed their name to 
Nelson. The Gaelic surname O’Cadla, 
a Connaught family, is found dis- 
guised under Kelly, whereas the 
correct forms of this name are Kealy, 
Keely, Keeley, Kiely, O’Keyle, 
O’Kelay, O’Kealy, O’Quealy, Quealy; 
the surname O’Ceallaide has also 
been found wrongly anglicised to 
Kelly, its correct forms being 
O’Keally, O’Coelly, O’Kuelly and 
Queally. 


motto (former camp watch- 
word or war-cry) of the Kellys is 
Turris Fortis Mihi Deus—“ God is 
a tower of strength to me.” A triple- 
towered tower is shown on the field 
of the coat of arms, supported by 
two lions rampant, between whose 
legs fall chains, the whole being 
symbolic of strength; on the crest 
is an enfield, a fictitious animal de- 
vice used in heraldry. 
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You can make life a bed of roses—if you 


put in a lifetime 


Dicest will be published on 
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Winter cLIP fleecy warmth 


wooll 
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Let it nip, let it freeze— 
here is “ Outrigger” with 
a snug secret beneath the 
colourful suede. 


Warmly lined to outwit the 
keenest winter winds, yet 
look (as all Clippers do) 
like the good-time shoes 
without a care in the world. 
Other fleeced-lined styler 
in the “Clipper” range 
also available. 


that go tu your head. 
xCLARKS, IRELAND, LIMITED, DUNDALK 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
| 


AN LEADAR AILRINN & 


The Roman Missal in Latin and Irish. For every day in the = 
The Irish text has been prepared by An tAthair Benedictus, 0.C.D. 


PRICES 


Morocco (Gilt edzges) wie 

Sealgrain Leather (Gilt edges) 

Cloth (Red edges) 20/- 
Postage 104. per 

Obtainable through any bookseller, or direct from 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.0, ARCADE, DUBLIN 


HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your 
Family Crest mounted on’ 
polished hard wood base. 
Size 7” x 6’, 30/-. 
Postage extra 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN 


-—TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 


ELMANISM is a working course in Practical 

Psychology directed to the needs of the average 
man and woman. The Pelman Course is based on 
over 50 years’ intensive study concurrent with 
experience in dealing with the difficulties, failings 
fears, aspirations and ambitions of more than 
750,000 men and women of all ages and occupations 
in all parts of the world. 

You would like your affairs to prosper and your 
income to increase. Pelmanism will help you to 
achieve this and will enable you to develop that 
zest for living which comes with an awakened 
mind; with quickened mental powers, and your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy those 
purchasable pleasures that come with extra money, 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
H.M. Forces. (Apply for Services Form.) 
The Pelman Training is scientific, precise and 

individual. Pelmanism will rapidly and perman- 

ently banish such defects and weaknesses as Worry, 

Indecision and Lack of Confidence, and develop 

such valuable positive qualities as Initiative, Con- 

centration and Self-Confidence. 

The Pelman Course is fully explained in ‘* The 
Science of Success,” which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to-day to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 


138, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Londén, W.1 
Established over 50 years. = welcomed, 


: The Candles of Christmas ; 


JN TRADITION CHRISTMAS EVE 

may be said to rival, perhaps even 
to surpass, Christmas Day in import- 
ance. 

This may be attributable to the 
old Irish custom of counting the 
night before the day so that the 
Feast would be reckoned to begin at 
sunset on December 24. So strong 
is this conception that Christmas 
Night to the countryman means the 
night before Christmas. When he 
speaks of the night of December 25, 
he says Christmas Day night. 

At sunset on Christmas Eve the 
ceremony of lighting the candles 
takes place. This custom, which varies 
somewhat in different localities, is 
still practised in the western parts of 
the country from Malin to Cape 
Clear. In every window in every 
house a candle is lit to light the way 
for Our Lady and St. Joseph. In 
some districts it is the man of the 
house who must light the candles; 
in others it is the youngest child. 

—The Standard. 


TRADITIONAL BELIEF IN THE 

close association of snow and frost 

with Christmas can find no support 
from the weather records. 

Taking Christmas Eve and Christ- 

mas Day together, only in one year 


in six has a fall of snow been re- 
corded during the last 105 years. 
The real old-fashioned “ white ” 
Christmas cannot, then, have been 
the Christmas of one, two, or three 
generations ago. 
—Evening Herald. 


NOW AT CHRISTMAS WAS WELCOMED 
as a sign of good crops to come. 
But it was also reckoned that if the 
sun shines through the apple trees 
on Christmas Day there will be an 
abundant crop the next year, that a 
warm Christmas foretells a cold 
Easter, and that a windy Christmas 
is a sign of a good year to follow. 


—The Field. 


HEN THE FIRST SPANISH CON- 

querors of Mexico brought the 
earliest turkeys into Europe (that 
was about 1536) Jewish merchants 
introduced them to Greece, then 
part of the Turkish Empire. 

Sharp-witted Greeks were swift to 
see a likeness between the new bird 
and their old lords. 

It strutted pompously, it was in- 
flated with dignity, above all it had 
a little red headpiece like the fez cap 
that a Turk wore. So they called it 


the turkey. 
—Sunday Express. 


gn Christmas Eve, 1832. 


words of Silent Night were written by an Alpine priest, Father 
Josef Mohr, and the melody was supplied by Franz Xavier 
Gruber, an Austrian musician. This simplest yet most beautiful of 
Christmas carols started on its melodious way round the world 
after it had been sung to the King of Saxony at Pleisenburg Castle 


—W. Mason-OweEN. 
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THIS B00K 
caste 


@ year 
70 YOU 


An authoritative guide 
to rapid promotion 
FREE on request 


Whatever your previous educa- 
tion, it gives you a plan for a 
successful future. What is more, 
it shows you the QUICK and 
CERTAIN way to success—THE 
RAPID RESULTS WAY. 

Quietly, in the comfort of your 
own home, and in your selected 
time, you can be making speedy 
progress towards the fulfilment of 
your ambitions—a_ responsible, 
well-paid and secure position in 
the business world, or in the pro- 
fession of your choice. 

In 25 years of expert home- 
study training, THE RAPID 
RESULTS COLLEGE has per- 
fected the unique system which 
makes learning a pleasure, and 
which gets you through in the 
minimum of time. Its exclusive 
methods have brought success to 
approximately 45,000 students in 

ACCOUNTANCY - LAW 
BANKING - SECRETARYSHIP 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOOK KEEPING 
CIVIL SERVICE 

LANGUAGES - COSTING 

GEN. CERT. OF EDUCATION 


THE 


have taken 


* Students of the College 
FIRST PLACE IN THE WORLD in 
many professional examinations. 


* More than 50 per cent. of our 
students enrol on the recommenda- 
tion of other successful students. 


* R.R.C. Courses are complete in 
themselves. There are no text 
books to buy. 


NO PASS — NO FEE 
Guarantee 


POST THIS COUPON NOW-— 
Please send me free and without 
obligation the 100-page book YOUR 
CAREER. 


My ticular interest 
= Please complete 
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VARIANS 


BRUSHES 
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for 


LS. VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 


double value | 


BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


WILL REPAY YOU 
CONSULT US 
RENEWING 
INSURANCES 


IT 
TO 
BEFORE 
YOUR 


‘Telephone 78358-78359-78360 


Telegrams BRINSURE, DUBLIN 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland Sr., 
DUBLIN 
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still more and 
more people are using 


Y OOTHPASTE 
Because Euthymol does 

more than just clean your teeth; it 
protects gum tissues, destroys bacteria 
that cause decay and mouth odours; 
it is a complete toothpaste that 
safeguards your whole mouth, 

Ask your Chemist's 

opinion of Euthymol 


he REAL moult freshness 


Standard size 1/9 
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HEN Guinness’s brewery 

in New York began 
operations a supply of 
the special Guinness yeast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 

That is one of the reasons why 
Guinness brewed in New York 
corresponds exactly, in flavour and 
goodness, to Guinness from its 


native Dublin. Identity of skill and 
experience, and of the natural 
wholesome ingredients from which 
Guinness has been brewed ever since 
1759, also contribute to this happy 
result. 

Guinness, thank goodness, is just 
as good for you on both 
sides of the herring pond. 


(iuinness is good for you every where 
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